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PREFACE 


oj Bake worst that can happen at a party is for the 

hostess to be at a loss to know what to provide next, 
in the way of amusements, for her guests. Whether the 
visitors be old or young, she must see to it that they have 
a non-stop round of fun and enjoyment. | All this, of 
course, is easier said than done, since tastes differ con- 
siderably, and what pleases one group of folk may fall 
- flat with another. The hostess, therefore, and those 
helping her, must not tolerate a single dull moment. As 
soon as a game or diversion loses favour, another should 
be substituted, and unless the organizers are well versed 
in party matters their store of knowledge will be speedily 
exhausted. It is to save such situations as these that this 
book has been written. It contains between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred suggestions for making a party 
bright and attractive. The items are~Selected for both 
adults and youngsters, and it may well be claimed that 
there are diversions to suit every taste. 


PARTY GAMES AND 
AMUSEMENTS 


CHAPTER I 
GAMES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


1.—Twirling the Trencher 


“aie deal of fun can be derived from this simple 
game. A leader is chosen and she designates to each 
of the players a number, starting with one and progressing 
as far as there are players. Next, a trencher or wooden 
bread platter is obtained, and, while the leader is spinning 
it on the floor, she calls out a number—say, No. 3. Player 
No 3 must rush out, grasp the platter before it sinks to 
the ground, give it another twirl and, at the same time, call 
out any number she chooses. The player bearing this 
latter number must immediately run to the platter and 
catch it, as before. She, in her turn, calls a number, and 
so the game proceeds until someone allows the trencher 
to fall flat on the ground. This unlucky individual, having 
failed, is called upon to pay some suitable forfeit. 


2.—Hunt the Squirrel 


This is an old favourite which requires very little explana- 
tion. All the children except one form a ring and face the 
centre. The one chosen to remain alone—the ‘‘ Squirrel,”’ 
in fact—walks stealthily round the outside of the ring 
holding a handkerchief. Suddenly, without any warning, 
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the handkerchief is dropped behind one of the players and 
off darts the lone squirrel. The player who stands by the 
handkerchief must lose no time, but pick it up and run 
after the fleeting animal. The latter darts in and out of 
the circle to make the chase more difficult, and the pursuer 
is compelled to follow the same course exactly. If the | 
squirrel can race round the circle three times without being 
caught, the pursuer loses and must pay a forfeit ; but if 
the squirrel is caught before completing three circles, the 
catcher changes places with it. This game is not suitable 
for small rooms where space is cramped. 


3.—The Cat and the Mouse 


All the players but two form a ring and hold hands, 
which they swing up and down. Of the two children not 
forming part of the ring, the smaller is called a ‘“‘ Mouse”’ 
and the larger a “Cat.” The cat takes up its position 
inside the circle and the mouse outside. On a signal 
being given, the cat tries to get through the circle and 
catch the mouse. The circle of players favour the mouse 
and do their utmost to keep the cat within; but their 
effortsareseldom successfulforlong and puss breaks through. 
At this point the mouse, if he is wise, darts round the circle 
and finds a point where the arms are raised and slips into 
the centre. The cat is now kept outside, if possible. So 
the game goes on, but it invariably ends in a capture 
being made. A fresh cat and mouse are then chosen and 
the game proceeds once more. 


4.—So Says 


This may seem a nonsensical game, but we have tried it 
many times with small children, and the way their eyes 
have sparkled has shown us plainly that it is something 
well within their liking. A leader is chosen and she stands 
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on a chair, while all the other little faces are turned towards 
her. The leader chooses some favourite character such as 
“ Peter Pan,” “ Alice in Wonderland,” or ‘“ Cinderella,” 
and then goes through various actions, at the same time 
remarking either, ‘‘ Thus does Cinderella”’ or “‘ So does 
Cinderella.”” Now, the rule is that when she begins her 
remark with “ Thus,” the youngsters are to imitate her ; 
but when she begins with “So,” they are to stand stitily 
at attention with their hands at their sides. It is great 
fun watching the kiddies get muddled and do the wrong 
thing, and the kiddies themselves enjoy their confusion. 
All sorts of actions will suggest themselves to the leader. 
The following may be offered as examples : 

(x) Holding the face, as if suffering from toothache. 

(2) Rubbing the eye, as if dirt is in it. 

(3) Pretending to comb her hair, 

(4) Blowing her nose. 

(5) Crying. 

“(6) Coughing. 

(7) Eating 

(8) Pretending to wash her face or hands. 

(9) Rubbing her arm, as if hurt. 

(10) Lifting her foot, as people do when trodden on. 

(rz) Marking time with feet. 

(12) Yawning, as if tired. * 


5.—The Elements 


Here is a simple little game which the youngsters will 
enjoy. The players sit round in a circle and one is chosen 
to stand in the centre. This latter is given a handker- 
chief, which he or she creases up into a ball and, without 
any warning, throws at one of the seated players. At 
the same time the thrower of the handkerchief calls out 
_“ Air,” “Earth,” ‘“ Water,” or “ Fire,” and the person 
hit by the handkerchief has to name an animal which lives 
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in whichever element is named. If it is “‘ air,” the name 
of a bird, butterfly, or moth will do ; if it is “ earth,” any 
quadruped, almost, will answer. In the case of ‘‘ water” 
the fishes can be drawn upon. When “ fire’ is mentioned, 
an exception is made and the caller must remain silent. 
This game must, of course, be played at almost breathless 
speed or it. loses its point. 


6.— Buzz 


Here is a game that is a well-known favourite amongst 
youngsters between twelve and sixteen years of age. 
Everybody sits in a circle and the one who is elected to 
begin says “One.” The adjoining person then says 
“Two” and the next following says ‘“‘ Three.” In this 
way the counting is continued until the seventh person’s 
turn is arrived at. He or she must not say “‘ Seven”’ but 
“buzz.” Also, the same word must be used when any 
multiple of seven is reached. Thus nobody may say 
fourteen, twenty-one, twenty-eight, thirty-five, etc., but 
the word “‘ buzz’’ must be uttered instead. It is not to 
be supposed that any individual will be caught with the 
earlier multiples of seven, but it is with the higher mul- 
tiples that the fun is occasioned. Of course, the counting 
must be carried around fairly rapidly with as little hesita- 
tion as possible. When a person defaults, he leaves the 
circle and the winner is the one who continues longest 
,without a single slip. If the number of people who take 
‘part in the game happens to be a multiple of seven, it may 
be advisable to pick on the figures six or eight, with Hae 
multiples, to act as the buzz numbers. 

\ 


7.—What is Wrong ? 


This game will provide endless fun and amusement for 
a small party of players. First of all, lots are drawn to 
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see who shall begin the play, and, when this matter has 
been decided, everybody goes out of the room except the 
chosen individual. He or she then closes the door and 
changes the position of some obvious thing in the room. 
That done, the search party is called in and asked what is 
wrong? The game is to spot the changed article first. 
Whoever finds out quickest takes his or her turn in chang- 
ing some article, in the same way as before. Note that 
the thing that is wrong must be quite apparent, say a 
picture turned round, a statuette placed facing the wall, 
or. all the fire-irons on one end of the fender, etc. ; but 
it would be hardly fair to place some insignificant orna- 
ment where it does not ordinarily stand. And it is well 
to remember that such things as clocks and delicate 
articles must not be touched at all. 


8.—Searching for the Thimble 


Everybody has played this game and enjoyed the fun 
too. The youngest person is provided with a thimble 
and, when all the other players have left the room, hides 
it in some chosen spot. It is just as well to make it a rule 
that the thimble must be visible without the need for 
touching anything. This will prevent the r6om being 
turned upside down. When the searchers are let in they 
immediately begin to scan every nook and cranny. At 
last somebody sees where the thimble is reposing, but, 
instead of rushing up to it, he or she sits down and refrains 
from looking in its direction any more. As others notice 
its whereabouts they too sit downin order. The fun grows 
in intensity when one or two searchers are still hunting 
around and wondering where on earth it can be. They 
have to put up with the chaff of their more alert comrades. 
The first finder becomes the hider in the second round of 


_ the game. 
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9.—Hunt the Ring 


This game causes great amusement among young 
children, and is also keenly enjoyed by grown-ups. 

To play the game, pass a piece of string through a small 
curtain ring, join the end to form a circle, then let your 
little friends stand round, taking the string in their hands. 
At the word ‘‘Go!” they run the string through their 
hands. This, of course, constantly changes the position 
of the ring. One of the players must. stand in the middle 
of the circle, and, at intervals, may touch any hand he 
thinks fit. Directly he touches a hand it must be lifted. 
Should the ring be there, the player hiding it must go into 
the centre of the circle, the other taking his place. 


10.—Cat and Mouse 


In playing this game, first form a circle holding hands 
up to make an arch between each. One player, called the 
“Cat,” goes round outside the circle and touches anyone 
he pleases. The one touched becomes a “ Mouse,” and 
must dart away in any direction he wishes in and out of 
the arches. The cat follows in exactly the same track. 
Should the cat go through a wrong arch he must pay a for- 
feit ; but Re still remains a eat. Should he catch his mouse, 


he becomes a mouse himself, the one caught then becoming 
the cat. 


11.—Pick and Cup 


This is an excellent game and must be played very fast. 
Form sides, equal numbers ; sit down on the floor opposite 
each other, about two yards apart. The first player is a 
Pick, the next a Cup, the next a Pick, and so on alternately, 
but the first and last player must be a Pick. The cups 
hold their hands together so as to form a cup. Place on 
the floor at the same end of each column an apple, button, 
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marble, stone, orange, and a bean or any other trifling 
articles that may be at hand. The articles at ‘the end.of 
each column must be identical in number and kind. An 
umpire must be chosen who starts the race—for race it is. 
At the word ‘‘Go!” the end boy or girl of each column 
picks up one of the articles from the floor and places it in 
the cup next to him. The next must pick it out of the 
cup and place it in the next cup, and so on, until the last 
player, who is a pick, places it on the floor. 

Directly the first player has picked up one article 
and placed it in a cup, he or she must pick up another 
immediately and pass it in the same way, until all the 
articles are set going. The picks must work at lightning 
speed, else the other side will win. The side that first 
has all the articles on the floor, at the opposite end of the 
column from which they started, wins. 


12.—Air Ball 


Here is a new and original game, and one in which the 
children of to-day will take keen delight. Accustomed 
as they are to playing net ball and similar pastimes, 
*‘ Air Ball” will be welcomed almost as an old friend. At 
a party, recently, where we introduced it, the children 
became so interested that Air Ball was in favour almost 
the whole evening. To play the game, first secure a good 
air ball. Having done this, pick sides—say, seven a side, 
but five will do very well. Place six chairs facing another 
. six chairs in two rows with about a yard and a half between ° 
each column of chairs. Six of each side then sit on the 
chairs, these players being “‘ Forwards.” At the back of 
the chairs on each side stands a boy who is named a 
* Back.” 

When the game commences the ball is thrown into the 

ntre of the forwards, who must hit it with their hands 
towards the opposite back. The duty of each back is to 
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prevent the ball touching the ground on his side of the 
chairs. If it does, it counts a goal to the other side. 

No forward is allowed to get off his seat. If he does, 
it is a foul; and the umpire (who should be appointed 
before the game begins) must give a “free hit”’ to the 
other side. This is done by throwing the ball in the air 
high enough for the back to hit ; and if he can so hit the 
ball that it falls to the ground on the opposite side, it 
counts a goal. No forward must attempt to stop it when it 
is a “ free hit’’ but the back may defend his goal. 

Each game should continue for ten minutes. If the 
party is large enough, make up several teams ; so that the 
winners of the first game play the next team, and so on. 
The unbeaten side becomes the winning team. 


13.—The Queen of Sheba 


This little game is not suitable for all occasions, but it 
has its uses when one member of the party proves to be 
somewhat too assertive. Someone asks the person marked 
out as the victim whether he has played the game of 
The Queen of Sheba. If he says ‘“ No,” then he is told 
that it is a lovely game and he shall be shown how it is 
done. Before he has time to take much stock of things 
he is bundled out of the room, and, while abs€nt, two chairs 
are arranged with a vacant space between them and the 
two seats with the gap are covered by a large tablecloth. 
A girl and boy sit on the chairs and they try to look very 
solemn and regal, while the other members of the party 
sit on the floor in two lines leading up to the “ throne.” 
The victim is now brought in and conducted up the avenue 

‘of onlookers to sit between the royal party. The moment 
he takes his seat, the king and queen rise up and, their 
weight being taken off the cloth, the victim sprawls on 
to the floor, enveloped in the covering. 

A variant of this game consists in asking a pretty girl 
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to sit on the throne, before the victim is conducted out 
of the room. Outside, he is blindfolded and then brought 
in, but, while he was absent, a boy took her place and the 
victim is told to kiss the queen. He is, naturally, anxious 
to do as he is told, and actually kisses the person sitting 
on the throne; but it is the boy he kisses, and the whole 
company is not slow to roar with laughter. 


14.—The Stool of Repentance 


This game was played by our grandparents and it still 
forms a popular item with the bigger children. Someone 
is elected to withdraw from the room, and, while absent, 
the other players formulate a number of charges against 
this person. Needless to say the charges are not true 
ones ; in fact, they must be outlandish and even ludicrous. 
When the indictment is ready, the culprit is called in and 
made to sit on the stool of repentance. Everybody 
gathers round and the spokesman reads out the crimes. 
“ Prisoner, you are charged with stealing jam, with having 
told falsehoods, with having dyed your hair, and so on,” 
there being one crime for each of the onlookers. The 
prisoner in the dock listens to the various charges and 
then has to guess which individual suggested each particu- 
lar accusation. On making one correct guess, the person 
who laid the charge in question has to become a prisoner 
and take his or her turn on the stool of repentance, after 
having gone out of the room. It must be stated definitely 
that no one may suggest crimes that approximate to the 
truth, since by so doing a certain amount of offence would 
___ be caused. 
15.—Brother, I’m Bobbed! 


We do not pretend that this is a very elegant game}; 
but it is a great favourite and most people enjoy it 
immensely. Somebody asks, “‘ Who knows how to play 
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Brother, I’m Bobbed?’”’ Those who confess ignorance 
are conducted out of the_room and brought in one at a 
time. There are two chairs and a novice with someone 
in the know take the seats, side by side. A tablecloth 
is placed completely over the two players and a circle of 
accomplices is formed around them. Suddenly the novice 
receives a whack on the head, and he is told to guess which 
person in the room it is who is maltreating him. His 
companion also complains of whacks, and the blows come 
thick and fast. The novice makes random guesses for a 
time and then tears off the covering. It is only then that 
he learns that it was his companion who committed the 
assaults. This latter had an arm outside the covering 
and rained the blows on the victim’s head by means of a 
rolled up newspaper. It is now the turn for a second 
victim, who is duly brought in from outside and treated 
in the same way by another accomplice. The first victim, 
we need hardly add, is only too ready to join in with the 
accomplices once he has been through the mill. 


16.—Cock-Fighting 


For boys this is an admirable little contest. The floor 
is cleared for a considerable space and two of the noisiest 
youngsters are invited to take part in a cock-fight. They 
are placed on the floor with their knees drawn up; their 
ankles are tied together with a handkerchief, and they are 
told to grasp their knees. A walking-stick is then thrust 
under their knees and over their arms. Trussed in this 
way, the two combatants are pushed or lifted towards: 
each other, so that their toes easily touch. At the word 
“Go,” they have to endeavour to capsize each other by 
inserting the feet under those of the opponent and, on 
lifting them up, overthrow the adversary. If eight 
competitors can be found, it will be admirable fun to 
divide them into four pairs, the four winners fighting again 
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in a semi-final round and the two winners in this round 
taking part in a final. 


17.—The Parlour Potato Race 


An ordinary potato race indoors would not provide much 
fun, but variations of it are decidedly amusing. For 
instance, a number of oranges are placed on the floor 
in a line, and around each is slipped an elastic band. The 
players are provided with a piece of wood, say a meat 
skewer, and they are required to lift an orange by slipping 
the skewer through its elastic band and carry it to a basket 
placed some distance away. The basket may very well 
be situated in an adjoining room. The task will perhaps 
appear easy, but it is not. While the skewer is being 
inserted, the elastic band has an unhappy knack of flying 
off the orange—a matter which disqualifies the player. 
Or the orange may bounce out of the band while it is being 
carried along, and again the unfortunate individual is 
disqualified. There will be some jostling as the players 
try to pass through the doorway, which adds to the 
difficulty of the task. No player may, of course, touch 
his orange. 


' 
18.—The Pig’s Tail 


Everybody knows this old game, but it provides good 
fun, and is therefore well worth a mention here. A large 
pig is drawn in outline on a sheet of paper, and the sheet 
is securely pinned to a wall. Next, a tail is cut out of a 
piece of paper and the company is asked to pin the tail on 
to the pig. The members are blindfolded one at a time, 
taken to a spot in the room about a dozen feet away and 
told to march up to the pig and fix on its tail. It all seems 
so easy, but it will not be found so. The poor pig will 
more than likely be given a tail in its head or anywhere 
rather than in its proper place. As each player makes a 
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prick mark on the sheet—if he actually does arrive at 
the sheet at all—his name is written by the side of it, and 
the player who is nearest to the proper position is the 
winner. 


19.—Artistic Effects 


When the company has grown tired of fitting a tail to 
the pig, the following will come as a welcome variation. 
A large sheet of paper is pinned to the wall—a blackboard 
serves better, but it is seldom handy. The players are 
then blindfolded, one at a time, and being taken a few 
paces from the sheet are told to walk up to it and draw some 
chosen object, such as a pig, a horse, a cow, ora bird. It 
is amusing to see how each individual appears confident 
in his own capabilities. The results, however, are seldom 
equal to the confidence displayed, and the creatures are 
usually but mere caricatures of themselves. The eye, for 
instance, usually comes outside the head and the hind legs 
are a long way from the tail. A good task for grown-ups 
is to make them draw a clock face, including the twelve 
numerals. 


20.—The Blind Man’s Stick 


First form a circle of your friends. Then let one be 
blindfolded and stood in the centre, with a stick in his 
hand. The circle must keep moving round. The one in 
the centre keeps the stick low, and with it touches one of 
the circle. The player touched at once takes hold of the 
stick, when the whole circle must stand still. The blind 
man now vocally imitates some animal or call, such as 
“ Milko!”’ “ Co-als!”’ “ Rags and Bones!” etc., and this 
must be at once copied by the player holding the stick. 
The blind man then guesses who it is. If successful they 
change places. 
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21.—Musical Chairs 


Any number may join in the game. Suppose twenty 
people are playing, you must have nineteen chairs placed 
side by side, alternately back to front. The players: 
then dance round the chairs to lively music, and to some 
extent must keep time with the music—that is, if it be 
slow, they must move slowly ; if fast, they must quicken 
up and go round the chairs at a smart trot. When the 
music ceases (as it must at frequent intervals) each player 
attempts to sit down. As there are only nineteen chairs 
for twenty players, one is left standing. That person ‘ 
retires, one chair is taken away, and the music starts 
again. This continues until they are all out but one, who 
becomes the winner. 

To make this a really great success, the person at the 
piano must enter into the spirit of the game. He should 
commence with a few slow chords, then break into a 
rollicking dance, and finally stop playing altogether. 
When ready again, he should strike two chords, stop, and 
so on, varying it each time. Do not forget to take away 
a chair whenever a player goes out. 


22.—He Can do Little Who Can’t do This 


This is an old favourite, but it cannot be played for long, 
as it rapidly loses its interest. Someone in the know begins 
by taking, say,:a walking-stick, and, after impressing on 
the company that whatever he does must be imitated 
exactly, he thumps the stick on the floor with his left 
hand. He then proffers the stick to some unsuspecting 
person, at the same time saying, ‘‘ He can do little who 
can’t do this.” The person takes the stick and, thinking ~ 
that a thump is quite an easy thing to do, thumps amid 
_the derisive cheers of those who knows the game. The 
‘reason he was wrong was (1) the first man thumped with 
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his left hand, and (2) he, following the natural habit of 
taking hold of anything with the right hand, forgot to pass 
the stick into his left hand. 


23.—Puss in the Corner 


An admirable little game for five small but energetic 
youngsters is the following. The furniture in a room is 
pushed into the corners/and four chairs are placed so as to 
form the angles of as large an-open square space as can be 
provided. A youngster is then stationed at each chair 
and one is placed in the centre of the space. At the words, 
“Puss, puss in the corner,” the four players provided 
with chairs must leave their positions and seek others. 
Puss, in the centre, also tries to find a seat, and the fun 
is occasioned by five people endeavouring to gain one of 
the four seats. The player who is out takes the centre 
position and, when all is once more ready, the words 
“Puss, puss in the corner’”’ are repeated and positions 
must be again changed. 


» 


24.—Blind Man’s Buff 


This is a very old game, but a very popular one with 
young children. One of the party is chosen to be “ Blind - 
Man.” Of course, he is blindfolded, and has to catch the 
others. When someone is caught, the player blindfolded 
feels the hair, face, etc., and tries to guess who the child is. 
If correct, then the one caught has to be blindfolded. 


25.—Dumb-Acting Rhymes 


For this game half of the children go out of the room. 
Those inside choose a word which must be a verb (i.e., 
play, run, hit, dance, etc.). The children now enter the 
room and are told a word which thymes with the word 
chosen. Thus, say the word taken is “dance.” They 
are told that a word has been selected rhyming with 
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“lance.” The children must dumb-act the word they 
think it is. They will most likely act a horse prancing 
about, when they will be immediately hissed, as the word - 
is not “prance.” But if they begin to dance they are 
clapped, and the other side go out of the room to take 
their turn. 

26.—Alphabetic Explanations 


Little girls are fond of such games as the following. 
Everybody sits round in a circle and one takes her turn to 
ask a question ; it may refer to any subject, and, for the 
purpose of explanation, we will suppose that the query is 
““Why do you like So-and-So?” The girl on the right 
answers “ A, because she is amiable,” the next, continuing 
round the circle, says “‘ B, because she is beautiful,” and 
the others follow with “C, because she is considerate ”’ ; 
“‘ D, because she is a dear”’ ; ‘“‘ E, because she is energetic” ; 
“F, because she is faithful”’ ; “‘G, because she is generous’’; 
“H, because she is happy,” etc. The turns proceed 
through the alphabet but X, Y, and Z areomitted. When 
W is reached, a fresh question is asked and a beginning is 
again-made with A. Of course, the fun will be missed 
if there is any hesitation or the turns are taken slowly. 
Speed is everything. 


27.—Verses While You Wait 


Each player is given a sheet of paper and the hostess 

. exhibits a card on which is written the first line of a verse 
of poetry, together with the last or rhyming words of the 
subsequent four lines. It may be something like the 


following : 
I could not see for the wind and rain, 
= ; 2 . [train] 
* ° . ° . [caught] 
Srnakelats : ~ . [sought] 


P : . [wane]. 
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First, the players take their papers and each writes on 
the line supplied and then adds a second line according 
to his fancy. He next folds over the paper so that the 
writing cannot be seen and passes it on to the person on 
his left. This player adds whatever line he cares to com- 
pose, folds it over, and passes it on. This continues until 
the complete verse of five lines is composed. . And then 
the poetic effusions are read aloud, usually amidst roars 
of laughter, for the lines can prove extremely funny. It 
should be noted that the words given in brackets in the 
above specimen need not be used. Any word that rhymes — 
with them will answer the purpose. 


28.—Crambo 


This is a game which grown-up people often find ex- 
tremely amusing. Each person is provided with three 
pieces of paper. On one is written any question which 
the player fancies, on another any noun, and the third 
piece is left blank for a while. The questions are then 
collected and put in a hat, and the nouns are gathered in ~ 
and put in another hat. A good deal of shuffling is now 
done, and then each player draws a question and a noun, 
What they all have to do is to write on the blank sheet an 
answer to the question; but the answer has to include 
the noun. Of course, the questions are usually extremely 
ludicrous, while the nouns are, more than likely, of the 
’ weird, highbrow type.. How can they be drawn together ? 
That is the solution which worries the unfortunate com- 
petitor. For instance, what is to be done with the noun 
“Cut-throat’’ and the question ‘“‘ Why don’t daisies 
bloom in the winter time ?”’ Undoubtedly the game of 
Crambo will test our skill. 
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29.—Dumb Crambo 


This is another old favourite which many people look 
upon as a necessary game for any well-conducted party. 
The players are divided into two equal. groups, whether 
equal in numbers or in intelligence, and by the luck of a 
toss one group goes outside the room and the cther remains 
within. The side staying in the room holds a hurried 
council and decides on a word. That being settled, a 
member is sent out to tell the opposing party that the 
chosen word rhymes with so-and-so. Say the word 
favoured is “eye,’’ then the informant tells the outside 
people that the word they must seek rhymes with “ pie.” 

Of course, the guessers will think of “my,” “try,” 
ae. fie,’ “‘ guy,” “‘sigh,” “ buy,” . “ die,”’ |“ high,” 
etc. And to find out which it is they enter the room and 
act the possible words in turn. Every time they hit on 
the wrong one the sitting members hiss them in no half- 
hearted way, and the actors hurriedly retire, only to come 
in a few seconds later with another effort. When they 
eventually alight upon the correct word they are ap- 
plauded. It need hardly be added that most fun is derived 
- from selecting a word that has quite a number of possible 
rhymes. Those with but few rhymes are unsatisfactory. 


30.—Consequences 


This is one of the staple games for parties, but as people 
are still to be found who do not know how to play it we 
make no apology for including a brief description of it here. 
Everybody sits round a table and is provided with a long 
strip of paper. On it the players are required to answer 
certain questions, these questions being usually set ones. 
We see no reason, however, why these queries should not 
be varied, but that is seldom done. Here they are, as 
usually asked. First, everybody has to write on the paper 
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an adjective which is descriptive of any man. Having 
done that, a thin strip of the paper is folded over so that 
' the adjective cannot be read, and the sheet is passed on 
to the left hand player. He or she then adds a man’s 
name. Needless to say it is usually that of someone 
present. The paper is again folded and passed on. This 
continues until all the questions have been asked and 
answered ; then they-are read out aloud to the assembled 
company, much, of course, to everybody’s cna save 
to those immediately concerned. 
Here is a specimen sheet : 


Question. Answer. 
Adjective applying to a 
man - - Bold. 
Man’s name > - - John Smith. 
What he was wearing - Spring-sided boots. 
Adjective applying — to a 
lady - - Demure. 
Lady’sname -  -  - Miss Edith Jones. 
What she was wearing - Crepe de Chine. 
Where they met - = On the beach at Brighton. 
What he thought - - Here’sa go! 
What hesaid - - + What you? 
What she thought -  - Howconvenient! 
What shesaid - - - Sir! 
Where they went - - Fora walk. 
What they did - - - Ask them. 
The consequence - - He had to get fr out on 
demand. 


What the world said - + The old, old story. 


The above is an actual example with merely different 
names substituted, 
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31.—Throwing up Lights 


This game is a good one in that it makes people think. 
Two players are chosen and they commune together in 
whispers and so select some particular word. Then they 
converse together out aloud and so throw light upon their 
chosen word. If their word has a variety of meanings so 
much the better. Say the choice is “ box,’ the cross- 
conversation will run like this : 

1st—I bought one the other day and find it very useful 

for keeping little odds and ends of things in. 
2nd—Yes, I have a large one made of cardboard. 
1st—Do you know my brother is learning it ? 
and—No, does he get knocked about much while doing 
it ? 

Ist—We have quite a large tree of it, but it grows very 
slowly. 

After a while some member of the guessing party calls 
out, “I have a light.” The two leaders then take him or 
her on one side and question him to see if he is correct. 
If he is, he joins the two and helps them to continue the 
conversation ; but should he be on the wrong track he 
is declared wrong and, as a punishment, is made to sit 
facing the wall until that particular word has been thrashed 
out. It is probably evident that in the specimen conver- 
sation, given above, sentence I and 2, the allusion was to 
box—a thing to keep articles in; in sentence 3 and 4, the 
reference was to box—-boxing; and in sentence 5, to 
box—a box tree. 


32.—Rhyrn ing Lights 


This is a variation of the game just mentioned. One 
individual thinks of a word and then tells the assembled 
company that it rhymes with some other word. The com- 
_ pany has to guess the original word. To assist them 


JOHNNY, 
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PICTURE DUZZIES 
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each player is allowed to ask a question, and the one who 
thought of the word has to give the answers; the last 
word of each rhymes with the mystery word. The play 
runs on the following lines: 


A.—I have thought of a word which rhymes with co. 
B.—Has it anything to do with water ? 
A.—No, it does not FLow. 

C.—Is it what we do to the lawn ? 
A.—No, it is not Mow. 

D.—Is it what the wind does sometimes ? 
A.—No, it is not BLow. 

E.—Is it what little children do ? 
A.—No, it is not GROW. J 
F.—Does it fall in very cold weather ? 
A.—Yes, the word is sNow. : 


33.—Book Titles 


“Book teas”? were very much favoured some years 
ago and out of them has grown the idea of the game of 
book titles. Sometime before the party the hostess 
gathers together a number of articles, pictures, etc., and 
either makes them into little parcels or puts them in 
envelopes. Then, when the time comes, each player is 
given a parcel or an envelope, and it is his or her task to 
guess what title is represented by the articles. Five 
minutes will usually be long enough for the guessing, and 
then those who have not solved their example must pay 
_a forfeit. Two clever titles which we have seen used in 
this way were (I) cigarette pictures depicting Socrates, 
Julius. Cesar, Rudyard Kipling, and Lord French. This 
stood for “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” and (2) a 
20,006 mark note of Germany with the word “ leagues” 
written across the word ‘“‘ mark.” The note was pinned 
to a piece of paper and above was a bold letter“ C.”” This 
stood for ‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.” 
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34.—Telesgrams 


A good deal of fun may be derived by getting the 
members of a party to write supposed telegrams. Here 
is one suggestion. Provide the players with pencils and 
sheets of paper and divide them into two groups of about 
a dozen people each. The first thing is for each player to 
print any letter he chooses on the paper in his possession 
and then to pass it on to the next individual. He then 
prints another letter on the paper in front of him and passes 
it on. In the end, each paper bears twelve letters written 
by as many different people. We must add that the letters 
should follow on in line, with a space of about an inch left 
blank between them. This done, the papers are handed 
on to the next player in the circle, and he has to use the 
twelve letters as initials for a telegram of twelve words. 
The wording should attempt at being funny, dramatic, 
terse, or anything else. Finally, the competitors listen 
to the telegrams and vote as to which effort is the best. 


35.—Proverbs 


Somebody elects to.go out of the room, and in his or her 
absence the remainder of the party decides on a well- 
known proverb. When the individual returns, it is his 
business to guess the proverb that has been chosen. The 
following assistance is afforded him. He turns to any 
individual he likes and asks a question. The answer must 
contain the first word of the proverb. Then he goes to 
another person and asks him something. The answer 
must contain the second word of the proverb. The 
questions and answers proceed in this way until all the 
words in the proverb have been mentioned to him in the 
answers. If the proverb consists of, say, six words and 
a seventh question is asked, the answer must contain the 
first word afresh. Thus the business goes round and round 
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until the proverb is finally guessed. Here is a set of 
specimen questions and answers. The chosen proverb 
is ‘‘ All that glitters is not gold.” : 

Ist question—Did you pick a proverb that I know ? 

Ist answer—I cannot say at ALL. 

2nd question—Do you think I shall be a long time 

guessing it ? 

and answer—TuaAT will depend upon you entirely. 

3rd question—When do you think I shall solve this 

proverb ? 

3rd answer—When the moon no longer GLITTERS. 

4th question—Do you like this game ? 

4th answer—lIs that a matter that concerns you ? 

5th question—Do you like this party ? 

5th answer—It is NOT at all bad. 

6th question—Would you like to try your hand at 

guessing ? 

6th answer—Not for all the GoLp in the Bank of Eng- 

land. 

It will be seen from the above questions and answers 
that the reply containing the word GLITTERS affords an 
obvious clue. From this we may learn that a proverb 
to be really teasing should not contain any outstanding 
words. Here are some better examples: 

Still waters run deep. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Waste not, want not. 

Look before you leap. 

A cat may look at a king. 

It’s a long lane that has no turning. 
Strike while the iron is hot. \ 
Watched pots never boil. 

One good turn deserves another. 
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36.—Clubs 


There are many ways in which this game is played, but 
the differences are merely matters of detail: the main 
idea is always the same. Here is a good method of con- 
ducting the game. Two people are asked to go out of the 
toom and to think of something. Their choice may be 
the Dome of St. Paul’s, the Panama Canal, a pack of cards, 
Christmas pudding, and so on. It is just as well to make 
it a rule that the thing chosen must be an animal, a mineral, 
or a vegetable. If this is not demanded the guessing is 
considerably harder, for we may have such things as the 
Income-Tax, the Cup Tie, and the weather. While the 
two people are out of the room the remainder of the party 
is divided into two equal camps, and each camp arranges 
itself into a circle. When the choosers come in, one sits 
in the centre of one group and the other in the centre of 
the other group. The fun now commences. Each group 
tries to solve the conundrum first, and, in order that one 
side shall not gain an advantage from the other, the cross- 
examination is conducted in a low tone. “Is it an 
animal, a mineral, or a vegetable ?”’ is invariably the 
opening remark, and from the answer given the subse- 
quent questions are framed. “Is it in this room?” 
“ Have we ever seen it?”’ “Isit neartome?” “ Am 
I looking towards it now?” are the usual stock 
queries. The answers must be none other than “ Yes ”’ 
and “No.” When one side hits on the chosen thing the 
guessing of both parties ceases. The winning side takes 
the member who was examined and the losing side gives 
up one of its number, and he or she, along with the indi- 
vidual who supplied the answers to the losing side, retires 
and thinks of a fresh thing. The game continues in this 


way until one side has gained all the members of the 
Opposing forces. 
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37.—On the Underground 


This is really a present-day version of the old game of 
“Family Coach.” Each player is allotted a part indicative 
of something to be found on the Underground, and he or 
she must think of an action or saying appropriate to that 
part. The leader then begins to unravel some ludicrous 
story, taking care to mention here and there the names of 
the things ascribed to the various players. The momenta 
name is mentioned the player concerned must go through 
his action or speech, or else pay a forfeit. It does not 
seem from this brief description that the game involves 
any difficulties; but in practice the mistakes made are 
both numerous ‘and humorous, the players having, above 
all, a weakness for doing actions just performed by other 
players. 

The game proceeds somewhat on these lines. The leader 
begins to recite some such narrative as the following: I 
took my bag and fastened it with straps. I then jumped 
into a motor car and was soon whirled away to the nearest 
station. A train came in and the conductor gave the 
signal and off we went. I wanted to read a particular 
advertisement on the platform, but the train came in too 
quickly, etc., etc. The italicized words are those allotted 
to players, and when uttered demand attention on the 
part of the players concerned. 

The actions that are required must be decided on at 
the outset of the game. Strap will probably elect to go 
through the performance of swaying as if strap-hanging. 
Train will make the sounds of puff-puff. Advertisement 
will call out some well-known advertisement, with its 
appropriate slogan. Signal will go through the act of 
raising and lowering an arm. Bookstall will pretend to 


sell you a paper, and so on. 
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38.—Up, Jenkins! 


Here is a good game which can be enjoyed by old and 
young alike. It is suitable for any even number of players, 
but less than six is a disadvantage. The players divide 
themselves into two equal batches and take their seats 
on either side of a table—one batch on one side, the other 
batch on the other side. All that is needed now is a 
penny. This coin is tossed, and, according to the call, one 
party or the other takes the lead. The party which begins 
the play takes the penny, and every hand on that side 
is placed below the table top. The penny is then passed 
from hand to hand for a few seconds, and on the expiry 
of this short interval the opposing group calls ‘“ Up 
Jenkins,’’ when all the hands on the first side must be 
raised above the table and either placed flat or with closed 
fists. If the hands are to be spread out flat, the members 
possessing the coin will slam their hands on to the table 
with much noise in order to obscure the whereabouts of 
the money. The captain of the guessing side now scans 
the faces of his opponents with much care. Some will 
appear conscious, others indifferent ; but his business will 
be to differentiate between assumed and tell-tale expres- 
sions. A twitching hand may mean a good deal, but, of 
course, a twitch can be put on just to mislead. The 
captain will make up his mind rapidly. ‘‘ Take that one 
off,” he will say, pointing to a hand that he thinks is empty. 
“ And that one off.” In this way he will narrow down his 
choice. The two or three hands that remain will be 
examined carefully. “ There,” he will say, and the owner 
lifts his hand, disclosing either the coin or nothing. If 
the captain is wrong, the real guardian of the coin reveals 
it to show that there was no deception. The side that is 
right takes the coin and goes through the operation exactly 


as described above. As a rule twenty points constitute 
a game, 
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39.—Pairing Off 


A good game can be made out of the fact that there are 
many articles in common use which are associated in our 
minds in pairs. For instance, a hook and an eye go usually 
together, and so do a pen and ink, a brush and comb, a 
needle and cotton, a cup and saucer, a knife and fork, a 
sheet of notepaper and an envelope. When a large 
number of such things have been collected together they 
are wrapped in little parcels and every member of the 
party is served out with one. On a given signal each 
individual unwraps his package and immediately begins 
to’search for his particular partner—the hook looks for 
the eye, the brush for the comb, and so on. The game 
must, of course, be explained to the players beforehand, 
and note is taken of the first pair to report their success 
and the last to pair off. It makes for more fun if one item 
of each pair is wrapped in, say, red paper and the other 
item in white, the gentlemen then being given the red 
parcels and the ladies the white ones. 


40.—A Trial of Skill 


The following game provokes a good deal of merriment, 
but it requires some preparation beforehand. Each lady 
of the party is given a piece of wood, a packet of tin-tacks, 
and a hammer, whilst each gentleman is provided with 
a lady’s hat shape (such as Woolworth’s sell for sixpence), 
some bright-coloured pieces of material, and a needle and 
cotton. The contest, as far as the feminine element is 
concerned, consists in driving in the wood as many nails 
as possible in a given time.“ Only those with their heads 
_quite flat are counted. The gentlemen have to aim at 
trimming the best hat. A committee of ladies will act as 
the judges for the latter. It should be announced that 
everybody who takes part in the game will be awarded a 
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prize—a box of chocolates for the best lady, a box of 
cigarettes for the best gentleman. The others are allowed 
to keep their attempts. 


41.—Towns and Cities 


Children who have acquired a little knowledge of world 
geography are very fond of the following game. The 
leader of the party provides each player with a piece of 
paper and a pencil, and then everybody has to write down 
the name of the town in which he or she was born. This 
done, the next thing is to write down a sentence, each 
word of which commences with a letter forming part of 
the name of the town. The words and the letters must be 
in the same order. After ten minutes have elapsed the 
papers are collected, read out to the assembly, and those 
present vote as to which effort is worthy of a prize. Though 
we have always played this game by basing it on the 
birth-town of the competitor, it seems preferable to 
select, say, any town on the south coast, the place where our 
summer holidays were last spent, any port we have heard 
of, and so on. We make this suggestion because it is 
usually found that ninety per cent of the youngsters at 
a party were all born in the same place, and the composition 
is then too much the same. 


42.—Something to Guess 


For the grown-ups a little bit of skill helps to make 
a game more acceptable, even if the requisite skill is not 
of a high order. The following is a game that seldom fails 
to evoke a good deal of interest. Provide everybody with 
a small slip of paper and a pencil, and then sit the company 
around a table. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” you say, “J 
have here a glass jar half filled with haricot beans. I am 
going to give you one minute in which to guess how many 
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there are.” On the expiration of the allotted time the 
glass jar is taken away and a hank of ribbon is placed on 
the table. “‘ I now want you to tell me how many inches 
of ribbon there are,’’ yousay. One minute is again allowed. 
You next produce a large pat of butter and request the 
competitors to state the number of ounces it weighs. 
Lastly, you exhibit a book and ask your company to 
estimate the number of pages in it. This done, you count 
out the beans, measure the ribbon, weigh the butter, and 
examine the book. You now check the figures and find © 
out who is nearest to the correct answer in each case. 
It usually happens that a different person is first in each 
of the four sections. For these four individuals a final 
guess should be provided. Take two or three packs of 
cards, shuffle them together, remove a certain number of 
cards, and spread the remainder in a rough heap on the 
table. The final winner will be the one who can tell most 
accurately the number of cards in the heap. 


43.—Birds of the Air 


To make this game a success a grown-up had better 
take command, as some appropriate patter must be used. 

All competitors must face the speaker, with the right 
hand placed upon the left arm. Each time the speaker . 
mentions the name of a bird, the right hand of all the 
players must be raised and fluttered in the air to imitate 
a bird; should birds in general be mentioned both hands 
must be fluttered by all. When an animal or anything 
that cannot fly is mentioned the right hand must remain 
on the left arm. Of course, the speaker tries to make the 
players go astray, as a forfeit must be paid by anyone doing 
‘the wrong thing. All being ready, he begins to tell them 
_astory after this style: 

“‘T had just turned out of bed and was on my way to 
the bathroom. It was a beautiful spring morning, and 
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the birds’”’ (here all hands should flutter) “ were singing 
charmingly. I opened the window, and on the lawn was 
a lovely thrush, trying to pull a worm out of the ground. A 
blackbird darted out of a bush and made a rush, but neither 
of them obtained the worm. When I went out the air 
was full of song from all kinds of birds ; and in the tree 
on my right a squirrel was leaping about.” 

Let us review this little speech: ; 

“It was a beautiful spring morning and the birds”’ 
(all hands must flutter in the air) /. . ‘‘on the lawn a 
thrush” (all the right hands must flutter).... “A 
blackbird” (right hands flutter again) .. . ‘‘ obtained 
the worm”’ (right hands must again be resting on the left 
arms) ... “song from all kinds of birds’ (all hands 
again flutter)... “a squirrel’’ (right hands once more 
replaced on left arms). 

It is obvious that the more frequently the speaker varies 
his allusions from animals to birds and vice versa the 
greater will be the number of forfeits he obtains. 


44.—Round the World 


In this game all must be seated in a circle, excepting 
one player in the centre who is blindfolded. Then each 
child is given the name of a city or country which he is told 
to remember. The player in the centre now begins by 
calling out “London to Edinburgh.” This means that 
the two children who represent London and Edinburgh 
must jump up and change seats, the player in the centre 
endeavouring to catch them as they pass. If he is success- 
ful the one captured is then blindfolded, and proceeds to 
call out some other change—such as “ Liverpool to New 
York.” 

The game is often played with the child in the centre 
of the circle not blindfolded; and when she calls out 
“London to Edinburgh” she endeavours to sit down in 
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one of the vacant seats while they are changing. The 
player then left without a seat takes her place, as in the 
case of the blindfolded player. 


45.—O’Grady Says 


This game causes endless fun, and results in a rich crop 
of forfeits. One of the players must take command and 
call himself ‘‘ O’Grady.” Everything O’Grady says must 
be obeyed or a forfeit given. It should be remembered 
that before any order is obeyed it must be prefaced by the 
words ‘‘ O’Grady says.” Line the children up, and then 
let O’Grady commence as follows : 

“ O’Grady says: Quick march!”’ and all the children 
must march around. “ O’Grady says: Handsup!” All 
hands must be put up. “Hands down!” All hands 
must remain up, as O’Grady did not give the order. 
“O’Grady says: Salute!” ‘“‘O’Grady says: Wag 
heads!” ‘“ O’Grady says: Stand on right leg!” ‘‘ Stand 
on left leg!” and all remain on right leg until further 
command is given, as O’Grady did not call out the order. 
For every mistake a forfeit must be paid. 


46.—Hissing and Clapping ' 

Let the players sit in a semicircle with a vacant chair 
between each, the same number leaving the room. Each 
child occupying a chair names a player outside the room. 
Then one child at a time enters, and has to sit down in the 
chair next to the player whom she believes has chosen her. 
If she is right she is clapped, and retires to another part of 
the room ; but if she is wrong she is hissed, and goes out of 
the room again, when another child is called into the room, 
and goes through the same performance, until all have 
chosen correctly. All the children sitting must try to | 
persuade each child as she enters to sit on their vacant 


if 


A 
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chair, say, in the following fashion :-‘‘ Do come ‘and sit 
on my chair, Amy, dear. This is the chair; you know 
it is 1 who want you.” 


47.—Electric Shock 


In this game one child must volunteer to leave the 
room, and remain outside until requested to return, when 
she is to touch an article agreed upon in her absence by all 
the other players. The object being chosen (say the 
fender), the child is called in and at once commences her 
quest. Complete silence should be kept, excepting that 
one person must say “No” in a low tone of voice to 
everything the seeker touches that is not the object 
selected. When she places her hand on the fender (which 
she will do in due time) every one must shout “ Yes” 
as loudly as possible. This it is which will, in the excep- 
tional quietness, give the “ electric shock.” 


48.—The Master’s Order 


Sitting round in a circle (which may comprise any 
number), one player must begin by saying to his neigh- 
bour : “ The Master has sent me to you.” “ For what?” 
replies the one addressed. ‘‘ To work with me and do as 
I.” At the same time the speaker must begin to beat 
his knee with his right hand. The second player sets 
to work in the same way, at the same time turning to his 
neighbour and repeating the statement made to him, 
until the whole circle is working. 

The second time round the same thing is said, only the 
left hand beats the left knee. 

Third time round all right feet wag. Fourth time round 
all left legs wag. Fifth time round all heads must wag, 
so that in the end the whole circle is working. Of course, 


any lapse must be paid for in forfeits, 
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49.—The Two Hats 


Having placed the children in a row, one child is selected 
and given two hats. He then walks along the row and 
presents one hat to any player he chooses. The moment 
the child receives the hat he must do everything contrary 
to that being done by the owner of the other hat. If 
this player should put the hat on his head, his victim 
must keep hts off. If he holds it in his left hand, the 
victim holds\it in his right. Should he sit down, the 
victim must stand up; and so on. If the first player 

finds that no mistakes are being made (and therefore no 

forfeits forthcoming), he goes on to another, and tries 
different tactics. Forfeits are sure to result if smart 
things are done. 


50.—Hunt the Slipper 


“This, perhaps, is the oldest game on record; yet it 
is always popular. The children sit on the floor in a 
circle, with their toes touching. Then a person outside 
the circle brings a slipper to be mended (a small one), 
and leaves it. Returning in a few minutes, she asks for 
the slipper, but it is not finished. She therefore goes 
away, and returns later, and again asks for the slipper she 
left some days ago. They answer that the slipper is not 
‘finished yet ; but she demands it,,as she cannot wait any 
longer. The slipper cannot be found! Then commences 
the hunt. It is passed from one to the other, until the 
owner secures it. 


51 .—Round the Poker 


This is a game that causes much merriment, and is very 
popular with the boys. Place a table at the end of the 
room, and a cigar-box on the table, end up. On the top. 
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of this deposit a chocolate. Then take the first boy, who 
must be about four yards away from the table, and tell 
him to put his forehead on the knob of a poker which you 
have placed before him. (The poker must be touching 
the floor.) Then tell him to turn round four or five times, 
let go the poker quickly, walk straight to the table, and 
pick the chocolate off the cigar-box. He must go straight 
there ; if he stops he is disqualified. Should he knock 
the chocolate down, it does not count. He must pick it 
up cleanly with his fingers, You will find few able to do 
this. Some will stumble in quite a different direction ; 
some will hardly be able to move at all. If a player suc- 
ceeds in picking up the chocolate, it becomes his. 


52.—The Sixpence That Sticks 


This is a simple little trick, but one that causes a great 
deal of merriment among the children. You tell the 
audience that you will stick a sixpenny-piece on a boy’s 
forehead by wetting it with plain water, so that he will 
not be able to shake if off. He must not use his hands - 
but can put his head at any angle and shake as much as 
he pleases. The way to proceed is this: Take a sixpence 
and wet it with water. (This is not really necessary, 
but you have said you would use water.) Then lay the 
sixpence on the boy’s forehead, and press it down fairly 
hard for a short period, saying that it takes ‘a little time 
to stick, In less than a minute you can remove your 
hand, but you must be careful to take the sixpence away 
with it and without the boy’s knowledge. This is easily 
done if you slide your hand upwards towards the top of 
his head. Although the sixpence is not there, the boy will 
think it is, for it will feel to him as if it were. He will 
shake and turn his head, but to no purpose ; until he gives 
it up, and puts his hand to his forehead to pick the sixpence 
off. His surprise at not finding it there will be great. _ 
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The fun is increased by the remarks of the boys, which 
usually takes the form: ‘‘ Shake it off, Jack. Don’t 
be done. Anyone could do it ; a baby could get that off 
in a tick.” This trick invariably amuses the grown-ups 
as much as the children. 


53.—The Bird Snatcher 


For this game you need your audience in a close circle. 
One of the party must be the ‘‘ Snatcher” ; and it is best 
to choose him from the older ones, as a good deal depends 
on the story that he tells. 

All the children in the circle take the name of a bird. 
This they must remember. The only name that must not 
be used is the Bat. All hands must be placed on knees. 
Should the ‘‘ Snatcher”’ mention, say, a blackbird, the 
child who has that name must at once place his right hand 
_ behind his back. If the “‘Snatcher’’ names a bat, all 
hands must go behind the back, and must remain there 
until another bird is mentioned. The object of the 
“Snatcher” is to capture a hand during the moving of 
hands. If he does so, the one caught has to pay a forfeit 
and becomes the “ Snatcher.” 

The ‘“‘ Snatcher ”’ begins in this fashion : 

“‘ The other day as I was walking down a lane, the whole 
countryside seemed to be alive. Animals darted here 
- and there, and birds sang loud and sweetly. I came toa 

very tall tree, and there was a beautiful thrush.” (Here 
the ‘‘Snatcher’’ makes a dive for the thrush’s hand; 
but failing to secure it, he goes on.) “In the hedge was 
arobin.”’ (Again a dive for the hand, which he misses ; 
‘and thinking it time for a change, continues.) ‘‘ But in 
an old, decayed oak tree I saw a large bat.” All hands 
attempt to fly behind backs; but he captures one. A 
forfeit is demanded and this person has then to become 
the “ Snatcher.” 
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Every child failing to put both hands-behind his back 
when the bat is mentioned must pay a forfeit. 


54.—Your Powers of Observation 


It is rare that the following contest fails to prove popular. 
You tell your company that you will presently bring into 
the room a tray bearing a number of objects and you will 
give a prize to the member who can recall the greatest 
number of them. A dozen articles is about the maximum 
number youngsters can remember but two dozen is often 
recalled by adults. Now-you bring in the tray and leave 
it where all can see it for two minutes. The tray being 
removed, pencil and paper is provided and the competitors 
Start to write down what they can still see in their mind’s 
eye. Nobody may talk or otherwise receive assistance. 
Give two minutes for the making of the lists and then 
call them in. It is a really good game that might well be 
indulged in not only at parties but at other times, as it is 
‘a fine memory trainer. A fountain pen or some other 
small article may well serve as the prize for the best list. 


55.—‘‘ Eye’’ Say 


This is a very good game if it is not persisted in too 
long. Two screens are stood close together with a space 
between them. This space is covered with a sheet of 
brown paper which has a circular hole of three inches 
diameter cut in it on about the eye level. The screen and 
paper must be so arranged that they completely obscure 
anyone standing behind them. When these arrangements 
are completed, the company is divided into two equal 
groups. One group hides itself behind the screens and 
the other remains in the major part of the room. The 
hiders now take it in turns to approach the screen and 
exhibit one of their eyes through the hole. The guessers 
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have to decide whose eye is on exhibition, and they call 
out the name of the owner when they feel reasonably 
certain whose it is. Sometimes it will be better to cut out 
a hole for the eye of each player, so that all can be on show 
at the same time. Naturally, when one side has guessed, 
it changes over and the other side does the guessing. 


56.—A Silhouette Game 


‘We used to play this game years ago with a lamp, and 
there was always a certain amount of fear that the light 
might get upset. To-day this trouble is eliminated as 
an electric torch is used instead. The game is consequently 
much more enjoyable. First of all, a sheet is stretched 
tightly across a doorway and the lights are turned out. 
One member of the company is spirited away without the 
knowledge of the others, and he or she sits close to the 
sheet with the lighted torch behind his or her profile. The 
other members have to guess whose silhouette it is. The 
’ game may be varied by getting four or five players to , 
disguise themselves with grotesque hats, coats, and other 
things at hand, and then calling upon the remainder of 
the company to guess the names of the actors. The torch 
must be so placed that it projects good profiles as bad ones 
make the guessing an almost impossible task. 


57.—How do you Like It ? 


This game consists in selecting a word which has a 
variety of meanings and getting someone to guess it through 
the medium of a series of questions. There are countless 
words which will do for the purpose, a few examples being 
(x) rain and rein, (2) vice (a bad habit) and vice (a car- 
penter’s tool), (3) witch and which, (4) sun and son, (5) eight 
and ate, (6) ball and bawl, (7) sound (a strip of water), 
sound (a noise), and sound (opposite to bad). Of course, 
the more meanings a word has the better. In the first 
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place, the person who is to do the guessing goes out of 
the room and returns when the others have fixed on a 
suitable word. The first question asked by the guesser 
is, ‘‘ How do you like it?”’ The others answer in turn, 
“Very much indeed,” ‘‘ Not too early in the morning,” 
‘‘ Not when it makes a lot of noise,’ ‘ Not when it is over- 
fond of fine clothes,’ and so on. The guesser then asks, 
‘‘ When do you like it ?’”’ and the answers are ‘“‘ When it 
heralds the postman who is bringing me a letter,” “‘ When 
it tells us dinner is ready,” ‘‘ When it is beautiful and kind,” 
andsoon. Following this the guesser asks, ‘‘ Where ought 
it tobe put?’ The answers are “ In a church,” “‘ I would 
hang it,” ‘In a ball room,” and so on. (The above are 
merely specimen questions and answers, and the players 
may ask and reply whatever they please.) In this case, 
the chosen word is “ bell’’ (an instrument which sounds 
when agitated) and belle (a beautiful girl or woman). 


58.—The Ship’s A.B.C. 


This game may appear somewhat pointless when 
described in cold print, but, without a doubt, it provides 
good fun and calls for a certain amount of quick thought. 
Someone is elected as captain, and the remainder of the 
party sits around him in a circle. Without any warning 
the captain asks one of the players a question, and unless 
the answer is given before he counts ten the player is “ out ” 
and has to pay a forfeit at the conclusion. The questions 
are framed on the following lines, beginning with A, then 
B, and so on throughout the alphabet. Once the captain 
has chosen a player for his first question, he must continue 
Ais subsequent players peioving round the right of the 

circle. 

Captain.—The name of = letter? (This is always the 
first question.) 


Ist player.—A. (This is aetna the first answer.) 
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Captain—The name of the vessel? (Any series of 
questions can now be followed.) 

2nd player.—‘‘ Aquitania.” 

Captain.—The name of the captain ? 

3rd player.—Ambrose Applejohn. 

Captain.—The name of the starting port ? 

4th player.—Antwerp. (An inland town will be wrong.) 

Captain.—The name of its destination ? 

5th player.—Australia. 

Captain.—The name of the letter ? 

6th player—B. 

Captain.—The name of the vessel ?- 

7th player.—“ Berengaria.” 

Captain.—The name of her cargo ? 

8th player:—Boot-buttons. 

Captain.—The name of her destination ? 

oth player.—Bordeaux. 

Etc., etc., etc. 


59.—Geographical Letters 


Sixty little slips of paper are each given a letter of the 
alphabet and then placed in a box. The company sits 
around a table and the leader draws out one of the slips, 
without looking at them, and then announces the letter. 
Everybody is paying great attention, and the first person 
who calls out the name of a town. in any part of the world 
commencing with the letter announced is given the slip. 
The person who wins twelve slips first receives a prize. 
All those who have none by this time pay a forfeit. Another 
idea is to make the winner the individual who can first 
form a word of three letters or more with the slips in his 
possession. The game can only proceed satisfactorily 
when the leader exercises great care in spotting who calls 
first. Otherwise, there will be a certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction. 
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60.—Where Am I ? 


This game is suited to a party of grown-up players 
‘but not small children. Those who take part sit in a 
circle and someone leads off by describing any place he 
chooses. ‘‘ I am standing on the edge of a cliff, the sea 
is far below me ; there is a pier, and close to it a few people 
are whirling round on roller-skates. Near me and on my 
level is a band-stand and people are listening to the music ”’ 
... and so on. The person is here endeavouring to 
describe Folkestone. The game is to see how quickly 
someone can hit on the place selected. Naturally, it is of 
little use referring to some unknown spot that the company 
cannot visualize; but there are so many places which 
everybody will know that the game need not be spoiled 
by a poor choice of locality. Given a reasonable spot 
and a party of people with imagination, the game has 
much to recommend it. 


61.—The Traveller’s Alphabet 


A leader is selected and she or he sits in the middle of 
the circle of players and pointing to any individual says, 
| “T hear you are going on a journey to [any place with 
the initial A]; what will you do there?” The person 
must give an answer containing at least three words 
beginning with A. The leader then points to another 
player and repeats the same remark but mentions a place 
beginning with B. The answer, as before, must contain 
three words beginning with B. And in the same way 
progress is made throughout the alphabet, though it will 
be permissible to omit X and Z. Anyone not being able 
to give a proper reply must pay a forfeit. 

The following sample question and answer was given 
in the writer’s presence : 
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Austere Lady.—I hear you are going on a journey to 
Cambridge ; what will you do there ? 

Nasty Little Boy.—I shall catch caterpillars and let 
them crawl on my collar. 


62.—Alphabetic Arrays 


The alphabet has a strong fascination for most little 
children who are beginning to feel au fatt at spelling, and 
games that involve its use are often much appreciated. 
Make a ring of the younger members of the party and get 
them to rattle off quickly and in alphabetic order the names 
of their girl friends, thus Ada, Betty, Caroline, Diana, 
Ena, Florrie, Gladys, etc. Stop them at the letter W, as ' 
X, Y, and Z are useless. When they have enjoyed a 
round of this, start them on an alphabet of things we eat 
and drink, thus apples, bread, cake, duck, eggs, fish, 
grapes, etc. A third round can be devoted to the names of 
animals, as ass, bear, cat, dog, elephant, frog, goose, etc. 
With these three rounds the youngsters will have probably 
had enough, but, none the less, the game will have been 
enjoyed. 

63.—Musical Magic 


It is really surprising how an individual can be directed 
_ to do certain things without a word being spoken. The 
present game depends on this property of the mind. 
Someone is told to go out of the room and re-enter when 
the piano is played. Before the music strikes up, the 
company decides that the absent one is to come in and do 
acertain act. It may be that he has to pick up a cushion 
on the sofa and put it on a particular chair, or take a 
book from the shelf and put it under the couch. When 
all is ready the piano begins to play loudly and in comes 
the individual. He looks round rather aimlessly and 
then picks up some object. If it is the thing he has to 
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deal with the music becomes soft; but if, as is at first 
probable, it is not the right article, the piano grows louder. 
According to the musical strains being soft or loud so he 
keeps to an article or leaves it. When at last he alights 
‘on the proper thing he is made aware that he is on the right 
track by the soft pedal. He now takes the object, looks 
around, and walks, perhaps, towards the door. The in- 
creasing sounds of the piano tell him that that move is 
wrong, and he turns about and goes up to a chair. The 
’ piano grows soft, for that, we will say, is what he has 
to do. In this way the fun continues, and according to 
the strains of the music so he is directed to perform the 
act required. 


64.—The Jolly Miller 


This is an old-fashioned game which is still a favourite 
with small children. First the youngsters are divided 
off into twos and then the pairs are ranged in a circle. 
Someone, known as the Jolly Miller stands in the centre 
and, when all is ready, the music strikes up and the whole 
company sings: 


There was a Jolly Miller, 
And he lived by himself, , 
As the wheel went round 
He made his wealth ; 
One hand on the hopper, 
The other on his bag, 
As the wheel went round, 
He made his grab. 


As the word “grab” is sung, everybody changes 
partners. This is done by the outside partners darting 
forward and taking up their positions as inside partners, 
while the inside players move to the outside on their own 
line. Were this all there would be little excitement. 
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But the trouble is that the Jolly Miller is also looking out 
for a partner, and he or she may easily slip into a vacant 
space before the proper player can move up to it. Then 
the player who is crowded out must take his turn at being 
the miller. The music starts off again, the verse is sung 
once more, and the new miller has a chance of grabbing 
a partner. 


65.—Here we Come Gathering Nuts in May 


Dear old professors have argued a good deal about the 
words “nuts and May,” and some of the most erudite 
have decided that they area corruption for ‘‘ knots of may,” 
meaning little bunches of the popular flower. All this 
may be very interesting but a little beside the point, 
which is, that small children deariy love to sing the old 
song, accompanied by the usual actions. The verses 
run: 


(z) Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May 
On a cold and frosty morning. 


(2) Pray who will you gather for nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May? 
Pray, who will you gather for nuts in May, 
On a cold and frosty morning ? 


(3) | We'll gather Diana for nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
We'll gather Diana for nuts in May, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 
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(4) Pray, who will you send to fetch her away, 
Fetch her away, fetch her away ? 
Pray, who will you send to fetch her away, 
On a cold and frosty morning ? 


(5) We'll send Bernard to fetch her away, 
Fetch her away, fetch her away, 
We'll send Bernard to fetch her away, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 


This is how the game is played: The little people are 
divided into two equal sides and ranged facing each other. 
Hands are joined, and the first side advances and retires 
singing verse No. 1. Then the other side advances and 
retires singing verse No. 2. At this point the first side 
agrees to name Diana or any other girl in the opposite 
camp, and expresses its decision by singing verse 3, advan- 
cing and retiring as before. The second side then goes 
through the performance of verse 4; and verse 5 is sung: 
by the first camp after Bernard or another boy has been 
decided on. Diana and Bernard now advance to a pre- 
arranged line, and, holding hands, try to pull each other 
over it. The winner takes the vanquished to his or her . 
camp, and the singing is gone through once more. The 
side that robs the other of the most individuals in a given 
time is the winner. 


66.—-Here we go Round the Mulberry Bush 


This is another game much beloved by tiny-tots. The 
players form a ring, and, holding hands, dance round 
singing the first verse given below. Then they release 
hands and sing one of the verses which follow, imitating 
the actions to the words. The first verse is again sung, 
hands being held, ° 7 
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(z) Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 

Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 


(The above verse to be repeated after each of the following 
verses, with hands joined.] 


(2) This is the way we go to school, 
Go to school, go to school, 

This is the way we go to school, 

On a cold and frosty morning. 


(3) This is the way we learn to read, etc. 

(4) This is the way we learn to sew, etc. 

(5) This is the way we learn to sing, etc. 

(6) This is the way we learn to knit, etc. 

(7) This is the way we come from school, etc. 

(8) This is the way we wash our face, etc. 

(9) This is the way we comb our hair, etc. 
(x0) This is the way we wash our clothes, etc. 
(x1) This is the way we iron our clothes, etc. 


(12) This is the way we go to sleep, etc. 


[Hands not held but used to suit the action of the 
particular verse.] 


67.—Oranges and Lemons 


Years ago, this game was supposed to be a contest 
between the English and French, and every one, on being 
caught, had to decide which camp he would join. Now 
other selections have been substituted, and we prefer to 
call them “red” and “blue,” “ oranges and lemons,” 
or any other pair of non-contentious things. But to 
proceed. A leader is selected from each camp, and the 
two hold up their hands to form an arch, through which 
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all the youngsters file. At the same time the pair sing 
the well-known lines : 


Oranges and lemons, 

Say the Bells of St. Clement’s, 
You owe me five farthings, 
Say the bells of St. Martin’s. 
When will you pay me ? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 
When I grow rich, 

Say the bells of Shoreditch. 
When will that be ? 

Say the bells of Stepney. 

I’m sure I don’t know, 

Says the big bell of Bow, 

Gay go up and gay go down 
To ring the bells of London Town. 


When the last member of the file is about to pass under 
the bridge, the two leaders arrest his progress and sing : 


Here comes a candle to light you to bed. 
Here comes a chopper to chop off your head. 
Chop, chop, chop. 


The victim is then asked what camp he will join, and, 
_ on making his selection, he is required to stand behind 
the leader of his chosen camp. The game then proceeds 
until all the file of players is ranged with either camp 
and there are no more to proceed under the arch. Finally, 
the two camps have a tug-of-war, and decide in this way 
which is the winner. 


68.—Blowing Out the Candle 


Not only youngsters but adults will derive a good deal 
of fun from this harmless little game. The floor of the 
room is partially cleared and a lighted candle is placed 
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on a table, close to the wall. What the competitors have 
to do is to blow out the light while they are blindfolded. 
Each individual stands a dozen paces in front of the table, 
and, on being blindfolded, must turn round three times 
and then walk up to the candle and extinguish it. It is 
nothing short of marvellous to see otherwise clever people 
lose all sense of direction and make off in a totally wrong 
course. Someone must be.stationed near to the light and 
be responsible for its safety. 


69.—Forfeits at Auction 


Boys and girls often enjoy the following little piece 
of nonsense. The chief of the party produces a number 
of envelopes and informs the expectant company that she 
is about to sell them to the highest bidders. One thing 
she stipulates, and that is, that nobody may open an 
envelope until all are sold and a definite signal is given. 
Then the auction begins, and before long everybody 
becomes the possessor of a precious envelope. Now, says 
the leader, you may open them. Anxious fingers rip 
open the envelopes to see what their luck is. Imagine the 
surprise of all when they read on a little slip of paper 
that ‘‘ Your forfeit isso andso.’’ Every forfeit is different, 
and it must be paid before any other game is set in progress. 
The penalties range from biting an inch off a red hot poker 
to guessing, when blindfolded, who it is that is feeding 
you with a spoonful of cold water. 


70.—Forfeits 


x. Place a poker on the ground so that you cannot 
jump over it. (lt should rest against a wall.) 

2. Bite an inch off the poker. (Hold the poker an inch 
from your mouth, and bite.) 

3. Play a tune on the piano. © 
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4. Sing a verse of a song. 

5. Recite. 

6. Put your right hand where your left cannot touch 
it. (Place it on the left elbow.) 

7. Kiss the girl or boy you like best in the room. 

8. Sing in one corner, cry in another, laugh in another, 
and dance in another. 

g. Dance a jig. 

Io. Kiss your shadow. 

11. Kiss a book inside and out, without opening it. 
(Kiss a book inside the room, and then take it outside and 
kiss it.) 

12, Place two chairs together. Take off your shoes and 
jump over them. (You put two chairs together, take off 
your shoes and jump over your shoes.) 


13. Place a candle so that every one in the room can 


see it, but yourself cannot. (On your head.) 

14. Say the alphabet backwards. 

15. Hop round the room on one leg. 

16. Repeat five times quickly, “‘ The horn of the fee 
was heard on the hill.” 

17. Touch thousands at the same time. (Place your 
hand on your head.) 

18. Kiss yourself in the looking-glass. 

Ig. Spell “‘ Constantinople’ backwards. 

20. Put yourself through the keyhole. (Write “ your- 
self ’’ on a piece of paper and pass it through the keyhole.) 

21. Jump over the moon. (Draw the moon on a piece 
of paper and jump over it.) 

22. Kiss your hostess’s hand. 

23. Lie down on the floor, fold your arms, and get up 
again without unfolding them. 

24. Sit upon the fire. (Write the words “ the fire” on 
a paper, and sit on it.) 

25. Leave the room with two legs and return with six. 
(Walk out of the room and return with a chair.) 


‘ 
? 
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26. Keep a serious face while everybody is trying to 
make you smile. 
27. Repeat the old jingle: 


‘“* Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper-corns, 
A peck of pepper-corns, Peter Piper picked : 
If Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper-corns, 
Where are the peck of pepper-corns that Peter Piper 
picked.” 


28. Ask a question which can only be answered by saying 
“Yes.” The question is what does Y-E-S spell ? 

29. Ask a conundrum. 

30. Count fifty backwards. 

31. Dance a hornpipe. 

32. Make two different words of the words new door 
and have .no letters over. Answer, one word. 

33. Write your name in one letter. Answer: Write 
a letter such as a, d, e, g, etc., which encloses a space and 
write your name in the space. 

34. Make up a line of poetry which rhymes with one set 
you. 

35. Say two lines of any poetry you choose and count 
each word immediately after the word is uttered, thus: . 

There (I) was (2).a (3) man (4) and (5) he (6) had (7) 
nought (8) and (9) robbers (r0) came (x1) to (12) 
rob (x3) him (14). . 

36. Guess when blindfolded who it is who is giving you 
spoonfuls of water. 

37: Yawn continuously until somebody else is forced to 
yawn. 

38. Bite a. piece out of an apple which is hanging by a 
piece of string from the centre of an open door. 

39. Try to shift a sixpence placed on your forehead 
without using your hands. The leader wets the coin and 
presses it on your skin but swiftly lifts it up as the hands 
are removed. Unless you know the trick, you will fancy 
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that the money is still there, much to the amusement of 
the onlookers. 

40. Answer “ yes” or “no” to four questions of which 
you are ignorant. Questions and answers are then read 
aloud to the company. 

41. Take somebody upstairs and bring him down on a 
feather. (This is performed by fetching him a fluff of 
down, supported on a feather.) 

42. Kiss the lady you love best without anyone knowing 
it, ie., kiss everybody. 

43. Blow a candle out blindfolded. 

44. Compare somebody with something in the room. 
Do this cautiously, i.e., Miss So-and-So is like such-and- 
such a book because both are interesting ; but she is not 
like the book because the book never speaks and she does. 

45- Walk three times round the room with your coat 
turned inside out, a paper hat on your head, and a walking- 
stick on your shoulder to imitate a soldier, 

46. Spell some long word, such as Constantinople or 
Deuteronomy, but omit all the vowels. 

47. Spell such a word as the above backwards. 

48. Do the opposite to six things you are told to do. 

49.°Take a word set you and use every letter, first, as 
the initial letter of a good quality and then as the initial 
letter of a bad quality, thus : 


Good. Bad. 
Amiable. | Avaricious. 
Unselfish. Ungainly. 
Nice. . Naughty. 
Thoughtful. Tiresome. 


50. Make your will without knowing what it is that you 
are leaving. All you do is to suggest the person who is to 
‘have the legacy. The things and recipients are then read 


out aloud. 


r 


CHAPTER II 


PUZZLES AND TRICKS WORTH 
TRYING 


HE successful party is the one which knows no dull 

moments. Feasting, and playing games will, of 
course, take up most of the time, but there will inevitably 
be odd periods which must be 
whiled away cheerily. There is 
no better means of turning these 
awkward intervals into bright 
moments than resorting to a 
selection of the puzzles and 
tricks which are set out below. 
None requires much in the way 
of preparation and all are easy 
to understand. 


| The Big Buttons and the 
Little Hole 


This is a trick that never fails 
to amaze those who do not know 
it. Get a sheet of thick but 
pliable paper, about six by three 
inches in size, and cut in it, long 
ways, two parallel slits, three 
quarters of an inch apartand three 
inches in length. Just below the 
end of the two slits make a' 
circular hole having a diameter 
equal to the distance between 
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the slits. Now take a piece of fine twine, loop it 
through the slits, fold it through the circular hole, and 
tie a button to each end of the twine. Fig. 3 will make the 
arrangement clear. The buttons, it will be seen, are too 
large to permit of them being pushed through the circular 
hole. Now, what you will require your friends to do is 
to separate the twine from the paper. 

The puzzle is quite easy. Thread the strip of paper 
coming between the two long slits through the circular hole. 
This can be done by bending the sheet almost in two. 
When a good size loop of paper appears through the hole 
the string and the buttons will drop away from the paper. 


2.—The Sugar Hat 


This is an amusing trick that any child may perform 
with ease. The performer must first place a number of 
hats on a table and then ask for the sugar-basin. He 
next selects a lump of sugar, and says that he will swallow 
it, and, by a magical power which he possesses, will 
guarantee that it shall be under one of the hats—which- 
ever the company may select. Of course, they all think 
he will secure another piece of sugar and endeavour to 
place it under the hat chosen, and therefore a very sharp 
look out is kept on the sugar-basin. He swallows the 
sugar, asks which hat it is to be under, and on being told, 
places this on his own head—and, of course, fulfils the 
contract ! 


3.—The Witch’s Oracle 


This oracle will cause both fun and astonishment. It 
consists of six sets of figures by which, if you carefully 
follow the instructions, you will be able to tell the age of 
anyone up to sixty, or any number of which one of the 
company may think. Children do not mind’ their ages 
being known, but in the case of a lady above thirtv it 
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is, perhaps, best to request that she thinks of a number 
under sixty. The success of this kind of amusement * 
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is always the more fully assured if the one who works the 
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_ oracle is dressed as a witch and carries a wand. We here 


give the six sets of figures, which must be copied on to 
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large pieces of cardboard and hung up in a prominent 
position. 

You tell the audience that by a wonderful gift you are 
able to inform them all what age they were last birthday. 
The children are certain to come forward. 

You take the first child up to Card No 1, and ask her 
if her number is set down there. If it is, she must answer 
“Yes.”’ ; and if it is not, she is to say ‘‘ No.” You take 
her to each card in order, and remember to which card 
she replies “‘ Yes.” You then add up the right-hand upper 
corner figures, which will give her age correctly. 

_ Let us take an example. Say the first child’s age is 
twelve. We look through Card No. 1, and find that it 
does not contain the number 12. Then we go to Card 
No. 2, and here we find it mentioned ; therefore, we remem- 
ber Card 2. We next take Card No. 3, and find it is not 
there. Passing on to Card 4, we find it there, and remember 
Card 4. In Card 5 it is not ; and the last card, No. 6, also 
does not contain it. We have therefore only two cards 
in this case—Nos. 2 and 4. Now take the right-hand upper 
corner figure of each, and add together—that is, 8 and 4, 
which makes 12. This is the age of the child we took as 
an example. 


4.—Balancing the Bottle 


This trick is difficult, though every now and then you 
will find a boy who is able to doit. But the fun is great, 
whether it is accomplished or not. This is how it is done : 

Almost fill a champagne bottle with water—about three- 
quarters full. Place a sixpenny-piece on the floor on a 
piece of paper so that it can be clearly seen, then poise 
the bottle very nearly on the back of your head. The 
object is to get down, pick up the sixpence with your lips, 
and again rise without upsetting the bottle. It sounds as 
if this could not be done, and that a bottle or two 
would be broken ; but thatisnotso. If the bottle topples 
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over, the hand will naturally fly up to catch it ; should it 
fall to the ground it will not break. The bottle now 
being well back on the crown of your head, bend forward, 
so that when you reach the ground the bottle will be in 
an upright position. The sixpence should be a little 
more than your own length away from you when you start. 
Having settled the bottle comfortably on your head, 
you begin to bend your knees carefully, until you can 
reach the floor with one hand. Then get the other hand 
on the floor, to steady yourself. Now creep forward on 
your hands, until you can free your legs, which will bring 
you into a flat position on the ground. Then begin to 
draw yourself up to the sixpence with your hands. Once 
you are there, you will find no difficulty in getting hold of 
the sixpence with your lips. To do this, place them round 
the coin with your teeth closed, and suck in your breath. 
You will, as the result, find the coin come up into your 
mouth. Having got so far, you must be just as careful 
going back. Raise yourself on your hands, and gradually 
get into the same position as you were in getting down— 
knees bent, hands touching the ground, etc. Now be 
careful, for it is so easy to spoil it all by inattention. If 
it is thought inadvisable to use a coin, a handkerchief 
might well be substituted. 


5.—Newspaper Puzzles 


A good deal of fun for both old and young can be derived 
by making puzzles out of newspapers in the following way : 

i. Purchase two identical copies of a comic newspaper. 
From one of the pages cut out, say, half a dozen separate 
squares, each about an inch in size. Paste each slip on a 
blank post card and hand one card to each competitor. 
Spread the unmutilated copy of the paper on a table with 
the appropriate pages in view. The winner is the person 
who first points out the exact spot on the complete paper 
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which corresponds with his or her cutting. Much 
amusement is occasioned if squares are taken from un- 
likely portions of the illustrations. 

2. Purchase two copies of the paper as before. From 
one of them cut or’ ° .lf a dozen lines of bold type. Paste 
each line on a separate card, and then sever the letters one 
from the other. Place the letters forming a line in an 
envelope. When all is ready, hand an envelope to each 
player, and spread out the unmutilated copy of the paper 
on a table. The winner is the person who re-forms his 
line of type in the shortest time. 

3. Take another page from the same newspaper and cut 
out some of the pictures. Paste them on to separate cards 
and, when dry and flat, cut each of them into many pieces 
of grotesque shape. These jig-saw puzzles will cause 
endless amusement. 

4. Cut out.about two dozen articles from the pictures— 
say, a hat, a boat, a tree, a house, andsoon. There is an 
endless variety of suitable things to choose from. Paste 
all the pictures on one large card. Assemble the player: 
let them look at the jumble of illustrations for one or two 
minutes, and then give a prize to the competitor who can 
write down the most complete list, from memory, of the 
things seen on the card. 

5. Turn to the columns of print and cut them into blocks, 
each of twenty lines. _ Paste each block on a line. The 
player is required to choose one word from each line and 
so form a sentence. The person who composes the best 
sentence is adjudged the winner of a prize. 


6.—Slipping the Penny Through the Hole 


This is an admirable trick which can be performed in a 
moment. Take a piece of paper about the size of this 
page and cut in the centre of it a hole exactly the same 
size as ahalfpenny. What you will ask your friends to do 
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is to slip a penny through the hole. It will be fun to watch 
them try first this way, then that, and those that don't 
know the method will declare it impossible. Of course, 
they must not tear the paper. 

This is how to do it. Fold the paper so that the crease 
crosses the diameter of the circle. Then hold two of the 
corners of the sheet in the left hand and the remaining 
two in the right hand. Draw the two hands slightly 
together and ask someone to drop the penny into the paper, 
which now partakes, somewhat, of the nature of a funnel. 
When the penny is in position over the hole, draw the two 
hands nearer and nearer together. The coin will show 
more and more through the hole and at last fall right 
throughit. Ithas then accomplished what seems impossible. 


7.—The Handcuff Trick 


Another really good trick is the following: Tie the 
hands of two people together with two pieces of string, 
as shown in Fig. 5. You will see from the diagram that 
the two lengths of string are looped at A so that there is 
no possibility of the “ prisoners,” as we will call them, 
getting away from‘each other. At least, that is what 
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appears to be the case. Now, what you challenge your 
friends to do is to separate the two people who are tied up. 

The solution is quite easy—much easier than it is to 
explain. A loop is made in the string, bound to prisoner 
No. 2, and this is passed under the manacle of prisoner 
No. I, so that it points towards No. 2. It is then slipped 
over both hands of No. 2. At this stage it is quite a simple 
matter to disengage the strings by noting how they are 
caught together. 


8.—Cutting the Crescent 


This little puzzle will amuse many people, You have 
a crescent with three black spots at both points (see 
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Fig. 6, A). Ask your friends to cut the crescent so that 
the spots are all severed one from the other. Of course 
if you allow them five cuts the thing is quite easy; but 
you are allowing them two cuts only. 

Do it this way. Cut No. 1 is made as shown in B; 
then the pieces are arranged and severed as shown in C. 
Thus with two cuts only the six spots are all disconnected. 


9.—The Awkward Figure 


You can make a really good puzzle in this way. Cut an 
awkward shape out of a piece of paper and ask your 
friends to make a circle of it, allowing them one cut only. 
Any shape, of course, will not serve for the purpose, so 
you had better proceed in this way. First of all, trim up 
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a piece of paper as shown in Fig. 7, A, and next fit the 
pieces together, as shown in B. Draw the outline on a. 
fresh slip of paper ; cut it out and this will be an awkward 
shape that will serve your purpose. Of course, the cutting 
which your friends will have to do will be exactly the reverse 
of what you did. 
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10.—A Square with Four Pennies 


Can you form a square with the aid of four pennies ? 
Ask your friends to try, and see them puzzle over the 
solution. If you produce the coins, place them on the 
table heads uppermost. 

The solution to this useful little puzzle is afforded by 
the straight line to be found below Britannia. Put the 
coins in a ring, so that the lines, just indicated, form the 
necessary square. 


11.—The Eight Pennies 


Put eight pennies on the table and ask the company 
if anybody can arrange the coins two together in four 
pairs. You add the proviso that whenever a coin is 
moved it must pass over two other coins. Many will 
try to solve this puzzle but it is fifty to one against any- 
body succeeding. It is done as follows. 
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12.—The Eight Coins 


While we are dealing with coins, here is another little 
puzzle that invariably amuses the company. Take a 
strip of paper and draw ten squares on it, all in one straight 
line. Number the squares from one to ten, beginning 
at the left. On squares 1, 3, 5, and 7 place silver coins, 
and on squares 2, 4, 6, and 8 place bronze coins. The 
problem is to get the bronze coins into squares 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, and the silver coins into squares 7, 8, 9, and Io. 
There is this proviso: you must always move two adjacent 
coins together. As it is quite easy to forget the moves, it 
will be wise to try them over a few times beforehand. 

Here is the solution : 


I. Move 2 and 3 to 9g and 10 
” 5 ” 6 » 2 ” 3 
» Bi, 9 » 5 ” 6 
gr Lig BO, Oy OD 


13.—The Thirty-Six Coins 


If you think of trying this amusing puzzle on your 
friends be provided with three shillings’ worth of pennies, 
or you may perhaps have some counters at hand to serve 
instead. We have performed it with thirty-six cards out 
of a pack of playing-cards. You first set out the coins 
or cards in a square, six in a row, six rows deep and then 
ask if any member of the company can take away six 
coins or cards so that the rows that are left all contain 
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an even number, whether reckoned vertically, horizon- 
tally, or diagonally ? There will be many who will attempt 
the problem but few, if any, will succeed correctly. 

The solution is as follows, reckoning horizontally : 


I. Do not alter rows 1, 2, and 3. 
2. Remove coins 5 and 6 in row 4. 
3. Remove coins 4 and 5 in row 5. 
4. Remove coins 4 and 6 in row 6. 


You will then have removed six coins and every row, 
as it now stands, whether taken horizontally, vertically, 
or diagonally, contains an even number of pieces. [Do 
not forget to count your money after the problem has 
been performed.] 


14._Something to Feel 


o 

This is something: quite different. Ask a small boy in 
the company whether he can feel. He will naturally be 
surprised at your question, for it seems such a senseless 
one. “ Well,” you will add, “if I touch you with one or 
two things, do you think you will know the difference ? ” 
“Why, of course,” he will answer straight away. This is 
your opportunity, for everybody in the room will have 
by now grown interested. Sit the young gentleman on a 
chair, produce two pencils sharpened to a neat point and 
assure your victim that what you are going to do will not 
hurt. Hold the two pencils so that the points are level 
and just touch him on the soft part of the neck, immediately 
below the ear. It is absolutely impossible for him to tell 
whether one or two points are touching him on that spot, 
bet he can see what you are doing. 
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15.—Those Numbers 


Numbers are funny things, and a good deal of amusement 
may be derived from them at parties. The following 
mystery-sum spread round London like wildfire at the 
time of the General Election of 1924. The clever man who 
invented it is, unfortunately, unknown to us, so that we 
cannot pay him the homage he well deserves. It is this: 


Suppose the number of your houseis  - - 44 


Double it - - - - - - 88 
POG See 8s aoe ee eee 
Multiply by 50_—s- - - - - - 4,650 
Add your supposed age (47) - - - - 4,697 
Add number of days in the year (365) - - §,062 
Subtract number of Members of Parliament 

Loose} ecg he ire ema ee Eee tr 4,447 


__ The answer 4447 is composed of the figures 44 and 47. 
The first two give the number of your house and the last 
two your age. 


16.—Finding a Number Thought Of 


Let anybody think of a figure, but without naming it. 
Tell him to multiply it by 3 and add one to the product. 
Now let the sum be multiplied by 3 again, and to the 
product add the number thought of. 

Let the result be declared. Then, to know the figure 
thought of you merely take away the last figure, and the ' 
other, or others, will be the number thought of. Thus: 


Number thought of - - - « 7 


Multiplied by °9' e576 es aie 
BAR Bere ire hee 5 Paiste TNs A/S ca iecges 
Malaply (by gui) 75 Aaa neh eee 


Add number thought of - - . 7 
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Rejecting the units, we have 7 left, which is the required 
figure. Now let us try a more difficult one: 


Number thought of - > - - @Y 


Multiplied by 3 - - - - - 51 
Add 1 = - - 5 - - 52 
Multiplied by 3 - - - - - 156 
Add number thought of - - moe 

173 


Rejecting the units, we have 17 left, which was the 
number of which the person thought. 


17.—The Century Puzzle 


Arrange the figures 1 to 9 so that they will amount to 
100 when added together. Very few persons will be able 
to do this without a good deal of experiment and thought. 


This is one way And this is 
of doing it: another : 

15 ga 

36 57 

47 7 

98 ' 6 

2 4 

— I 

100 —_— 

100 


Other ways of solving this problem are left to the 
ingenuity of the reader. 
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18.—To Discover a Person’s Age 


Let a person put down the number of the month in 
which he was born, thus: January 1, February 2, March 3, 
April 4, May 5, etc. Double this number. Add 5.  Mul- 
tiply by 50. Add age last birthday. Subtract 365. 
Add 115. He must then tell you the figures that are left 
as a result of the operation. If there are two figures, the 
last will be the age and the first will be the month in which 
he was born. If there are three figures, the last two will 
be his age and the first will be the month. If there are 


four figures, the last two will be his age and the first two 
will be the month, 


Example: ~~ 
BorninJuly - - - - 7thmonth 
Multiply by 2 - - - 14 
Add 5 - - - - + 19) 
Multiply by 50 - - - - 950 
Add age, 16 - - - - 966 
Subtract 365 - - - - 601 
Addr - - - - 716 


Result : July (7), aged 16. 


4% 


19.—What they Make 


Here is a little juggling with figures which will amuse 
your friends for a few moments. Ask them to write down - 

- four fives so that they make 100. Of course, the solution 

will be fairly obvious; it is (5+5) x (5+5).. Then, try 

them with this one. How can four eights be written 


8 8 
so as to make 100? The solution is— x — 

8 8 
Point eight is, of course, eight-tenths and then the rest 
of the working will be obvious to any schoolboy. Lastly, 
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ask your friends to write down four nines so as to equal 
100. 
Hereisthesolution 99 — 
9 
20.—The Numbered Cross 


This arithmetic puzzle is an easy one for youngsters. 
Ask them to take the figures 1 to 9g and make across with 
them in such a way that one figure acts as the centre and 
two figures form each of the arms of the cross. There is 
one further stipulation—the vertical line must add up 
to the horizontal line. There is more than one way of 
solving the puzzle, but here is a specimen answer : 

4 

I 
32958 

7 

6 


21.—The Numbered Square 


When you have amused the youngsters with the ‘‘ Num- 
bered Cross,” try them with this one. They are required 
to-write down the figures I to 9 in a square of three rows, 
three figures in each row, so that whether the addition 
be made horizontally, vertically, or diagonally the answer 
is always the same. Here is the solution: 


8 I 6 
3 5 7 
4 9 2 


22.—The Numbered Square Again 


The above problem will probably attract some of the 
older members of the party, and they will find no trouble 
in arranging a solution. In order to give them something 
more in keeping with their abilities, ask them to arrange 
the numbers 1 to 15 in a square of four rows, four numbers 
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to a row, so that each row, whether horizontal, vertical, 
or diagonal, adds up to the same amount. You may care 
to tell them, by way of a little assistance, that each row 
should total up to 34, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
The solution is as follows : 


16 3 2 13 
9 6 7 12 
5 ro II 8 
4 15 I4 I 


23.—How Did They Do It ? 


Two French workmen were clearing out some vats in a 
factory where wine was made, and they came across a full 
eight-gallon cask that for some reason or other had not 
been sold. Just at that moment the proprietor came along 
and, being a bit of a sportsman, he said to the workmen, 
“ You can have that cask of wine for yourselves if you 
can share it equally between you, using only these two 
measures,” and he handed them a three-gallon and a 
five-gallon measure. They were a little puzzled at first, 
but they managed the job all right and halved the wine. 
How did they do it? 

This is the solution. The steps show how they poured 
the wine from one measure to the other. 


8 gall. 3 gall. 5 gall. 
8 Ce) fo) 
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Lege 
Une workman had his half of the wine in the eight-gallon 
cask and the other in the five-gallon measure, 
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24.—Word Squares 


Word squares will amuse adults as well as youngsters, 
and, if pencils and paper are provided and prizes offered, 
quite a good deal of fun and excitement can be provided 
by means of them. 

Four clues are given in all the cases set out here. The’ 
first clue suggests the first horizontal and vertical word; 
the second clue, the second horizontal and vertical word; 
and the same with the third and fourth clues. In every 
case the squares must read the same whether across or 


down: : 

A. 1. Impossible - - - - - - CANT 
2. The space enclosed - ~ - - AREA 
3. It joins the head and body - ~ - NECK 
4. Please one — - - - - TAKE 

B. r. To hit— ~ - - - - - BANG 
2. Along way off - - - - - AFAR 
3. Thomas - - - = - - NAME 
4. A dull colour - - - - -~ GREY 

C. 1. Birds have it - - - - - WING 
2. Athought - - - - - - IDEA 
3. Nicely arranged - - - - , - NEAT 
4. The entrance to a field - - - GATE 

D. zr. Todouble over - a = = - BEND 
2.-Adake i Canada may =) = oe EBRD 
3. They go with pens ° — ey oe a NIBS 
4. Foundinaschoolroom- - - - DESK 


25.—An Incomplete Word Square 


_ This is a little different from the foregoing. You have 
the square shown at A and you are required to replace 
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the stars by letters so that the words read the same across 
as down. The answer is given under B: 


Ax B. 
* EA METAL 
EP ASE ERASE 
* Ree eke TASTE 
APS ASTER 
cE LEERS 


26.—A Crossword Puzzle 
Of course there is no need to explain what a crossword 
puzzle is. Everybody knows. Here is a useful example 
which might be printed on the back of the supper menu 
or given to the non-dancers to while away the time when 
the others are fox-trotting and one-stepping. The clues 
are as follows: 
ACROSS 
. A black man. 
. An indefinite article. 
. A bird which eats meat. 
A town in Lancashire. 
What joins two towns. 
. Needed on registered parcels. 
A playing card. 
. Part of the verb “ to eat.” 
. Useful for keeping jam. 
. An animal that lives in water. 
. What we sincerely hope you are not. 
. A slippery animal that lives in water, 
. Something that clings. 
. What women do not like to tell. 
. Before. 
. Turning round and round. 
. Same as No. 3 across. 
. Same as No. I across. 


SO ON ANLRWDH 
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1. Same as No. I across. 
4. Same as No. 4 ‘iaoes. 
8. Same as No. 8 across. 
15. The opposite to post. 
1g. Same as No. 2 across. 
20. Same as No. 3 across. 
21. Something beside the pavement. 
22. Same as No. 6 across. 
23. Same as No. 7 across. 
24. A small vessel, used:in the pantry. 
25. An animal that people hunt. 
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26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
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A four-legged animal that is mentioned in the Bible 
and in many fables. 

Often eaten in pies. 

A climbing plant. 

Mentioned with rocks in a hymn. 

What some bookcases are. 

A bird with strong claws. 

A black. 


\ 


[The correct solution is shown in Fig. ro.] 
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27.—How to Make a Uioseward Puzzle 


There is a good deal of fun in making a crossword puzzle 
of your very own and, if you can bring in words which 
are connected with the party which you are giving, it will 
provide much fun. There is really no great difficulty in 
composing one if you note the following hints. 

First of all, it is well to remember that the best examples 
are symmetrical. If, say, the top left-hand square is 
blackened out, so also should the three remaining corners. 
In the accompanying diagram, we have chosen to blacken- 
out three squares at the top left-hand corner, and, in 
obedience to the rule, the other corners are similarly 
treated. 

The next point to note is that large squares with long, 
unbroken, horizontal and vertical lines offer many diffi- 
culties. It is therefore advisable to keep to small squares 
with no more than seven spaces on a line; or to break up 
large squares into several self-contained compartments, 
each shaped like a diamond, for preference. 

By way of a first attempt, we will suppose that you have 
decided on a square with five spaces to the’ line and that 
you have blackened out the corners, as shown in the 
diagram. Your best plan is to try, first of all, to fill in 
the longest line. Here there are two lines each of five 
spaces, one “‘ across’’ and the other “‘ down.” It does 
not matter which you turn to as a start. 

Now, the point is you want a word of five letters. Of 
course, there are hundreds from which to select. Thé 
great secret is to hit on one that has a vowel for all its even 
letters. You will see that this is a valuable tip when you 
come to fit in the words across it. Do not set out with 
words like PHYLLIS, YACHT, TYRE, and CRYSTAL. 
The vowels are ill-placed and too few in number ; also there 
are too many awkward letters which will hamper you when 
you come to cross them. 
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For our longest line, we have selected the word VIVID, 
and accordingly the five letters forming it are put in the 
centre ‘‘down”’ line. The next thing is to fit in a “ cross ”’ 
line of five letters. VIVID will do again, and so will 
LIVID, SAVED, PAVED, and a host of others. If you 
are at a loss for a word the dictionary will come in very 
handy. A hasty glance through it will help you to dis- 
cover many other suitable words. 

There is no reason why the same word, VIVID, should 
not be chosen for the “cross’”’ line. In fact, it is a very 
‘good word to select as it will give the letter I in four places 
surrounding the centre letter V.. Such an arrangement is 


figel 


very helpful as the I becomes the centre letter of each of 
the three-spaced lines. And, of course, there are crowds 
of three-lettered words with I in the middle. Your choice 
is therefore unlimited. You can choose between SIT, TIN, 
FIN, WIN, RIM, etc. 
’ While you dre pondering over the best words to write 
down, a happy thought will probably occur to you. If 
SIT is placed in space 3 “‘ across,” it can also be used for 
space 3 “down.” And that leaves you with only one 
letter to fillin. It is the last letter of space 4 ‘‘ across” 


af 
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and space 5 “down.” Space 4 “across” up till now 
reads TI and a blank and so does space 5 “‘ down.” 

So all you want now is a letter to fiton toTI-. Run 
down the alphabet, putting each letter in turn on to this 
unfinished word. You get TIE, TIN, TIP, and TIS. 
Select any one of these examples, say TIP, write P in the 
remaining space and your little crossword puzzle is filled 
in. The present example is a particularly good one as it 
reads “ down” and “‘across” in exactly the same way. 

All you have to do now is to give the definitions or clues 
to your words ; but this is quite an easy matter. In the 
present example we suggest the following : 


READING DOWN. 
1. When a colour is very bright. 
. An act which can be performed with a chair. 
. Something we give to waiters. 


nw 


READING ACROSS. 


2. What lightning is when it lights up the place. 
3. What a strap-hanger wants to do. 
4. A small end or point. 


28.—Finding a Chosen Playing Card from a Pack 


1. Take any odd number of playing cards which is a 
multiple of three (e.g., nine, fifteen, twenty-one, twenty- 
seven). Deal them face upwards in three heaps, asking a 
spectator to note one card, and to tell you in which heap 
itis. Pick up the heaps, with the indicated heap between 
the other two, and repeat the process twice. When the 
spectator points to a heap for the third time, you may 
know that his chosen card is the middle one of the heap— 
that is, if each heap contains five cards it will be the 
third ; if seven, the fourth, and soon. If you do not know 
this little trick, try it to see why it should be so. 


4 
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2. Take twenty-five cards or so (any number will do) 
and deal them face upwards on the table, noting carefully 
the first card that falls. Ask someone standing by, before 
you do this; to note one of the cards and to remember 
at what number it falls. 

Now proceed quietly to dispel from the onlookers’ minds 
any suspicion that the trick, whatever it may be, is done 
by calculation. To “ prove’’ this, take some more cards, 
very obviously at random, from what is left of the pack, 
and place them on top of the cards used. Allow the pack 
to be cut three, four, or more times, but not shuffled. 
After all this camouflage, ask the bystander what number 
his card was in the original dealing process. On learning 
it, go rapidly through the pack and commence counting 
silently when you come, to the card which you noted was 
the first card dealt at the beginning of the trick. Sup- 
posing the number given to you was, say, “‘ the eleventh ”’ ; 
then the eleventh card onwards will be the ‘‘ chosen” 
card. (If the cards are exhausted before you come to the 
number named, simply turn the pack over and carry on 
counting from the top.) 


29.—Revealing a Discovered Playing Card 


1. Get the card on the top of the pack. Whilst talking, 
with the pack held between fingers and thumb by the 
shorter edges of the cards, gently push the top card (with 
. the thumb of the other hand) a little way off the pack, 

so that its long edge projects about three-quarters of an 
inch from the other cards. This should be done in such 
a manner that the projecting edge is hidden under the 
palm of the hand which holds the pack. rh 
_ Hold the cards about two feet above table or floor, and 
Telease your grip smartly, letting the whole pack fall. 
The rush of air, acting on the projecting edge of the top 
card, will cause it to turn over and lie face upwards on the 


: 
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top of the pack. Five minutes practice will enable you to 
obtain the desired result every time. 

2. Get your card, as before, on top of the pack. Pre- 
viously moistening the fingers (not thumb), hold the pack 
towards the audience bottom card upwards, gripped 
between fingers and thumb by one corner, as in Fig. 12; 
ask someone to knock the pack downwards out of your 
hand. All the cards will fall with the exception of the 
undermost, which remains between your moistened 
fingers and thumb, staring your temporary assistant in 
the face. 


3. Take the “ discovered ”’ card, with seven others, and 
lay them face downwards on the table. Ask someone to 
indicate any four of them. Now remove those cards, 
whether indicated or not, which do not contain the card you 
are to “reveal.” Repeat the process, getting someone 
to choose two of the remaining four cards, and removing 
the cards you do not want as before. With the last two 
cards go through the business again, returning the un- 
wanted card to the pack. One card, face downwards, 
temains on the table; ask the original “‘ chooser” of the 
card what his card was, and then turn up. / 

This last is a very effective finish. Youshould “ patter” 
to the effect that the audience themselves have chosen 
which cards you should return to the pack. Of course 
they have not; but if you are lucky, the cards indicated 
may have contained on each occasion the card to be 
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revealed; and even if you have been forced to remove 
the indicated cards in one instance, and in another to leave 
them on the table, there is little fear of this being noticed 
by an audience to which this simple deception is unknown. 
You should, of course, converse during the process, saying, 


] 
f9-8 
“You choose those ? Very well, that leaves me these,” or 
“Very good, then I will return these to the pack.” 

4., Having placed the card which is to be “‘ revealed” on 
the top of the pack, you may cause it to rise up out of the 
pack apparently of its own accord in the following manner : 
Hold the pack so that the bottom card directly faces the 
audience. With the first and second fingers, as shown in 
Fig. 13, push the card upwards, working with the fingers 
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{in alternate steps. When the top card is well up you 
can hold it in position with the first finger, and work up 
two or three more following cards, if so desired, with the 
second finger alone. To the audience each card appears to 
rise up out of the middle of the pack. 

There are many other kinds of tricks, however, which 
may be performed without sleight-of-hand, and they will 
now be dealt with specifically. First will be taken those 
which depend upon the pre-arrangement of the pack in a 
certain order. To remember the order of a whole pack 
might appear difficult, but it is quite simple with the aid 
of a “‘ sequence system.” There are several of these, but 
a description of one will suffice. 

Memorize this little couplet: 


Eight kings threatened to save 
Ninety-five ladies for one sick knave. 


Upon examination you will find that this apparent non- 
sense suggests the cards eight, king, three, ten, two, seven, 
nine, five, queen, four, one, six, and knave. 


In this order, then, you must arrange the cards in every 
suit. But for the purpose of giving cards a “ mixed’”’ 
appearance it is necessary to have cards of different colours 
,to follow one another. Hence the suits of the cards must 
follow in definite order. It does not matter what this 
order is, provided that you remember it. As an example, 
you may decide that diamonds, clubs, hearts, spades 
shall be the order of the suits. Arrange the whole pack, 
then, so that the cards run in this order: eight of diamonds, 
king of clubs, three of hearts, ten of spades, two of diamonds, 
seven of clubs, and so on. : 


* 
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Some tricks which may be performed with such a pre- 
pared pack are as follows: 


30.—To Name Any Card Chosen by a Spectator 
Without Seeing It 


Let the pack be cut by the audience two or three times. 
(This does not alter the sequence of the cards—i.e. the two 
of diamonds will always be followed by the seven of clubs, 
and so on, and the top card will always be the one following 
the bottom card in the sequence.) The pack, of course, 
must not be shuffled, but cutting is generally sufficient to 
assure the onlookers that the pack is not prepared. 

Cut the pack or spread it fan-wise, and ask someone to 
draw a card, keep it hidden from you, and show it to the 
audience. Whilst he is doing this, glance quickly at the 


card next above the one drawn. You are then ina position 


to announce in any dramatic manner you choose what the 
card just drawn is. 


31.—To Name any Chosen Card and any Number 
of Cards Following It 


Repeat the trick above described ; but when the card has 
been withdrawn, place all the cards which were above it 
on the bottom of the pack. Name the card as before, and 
casually announce that not only do you know that card, 
but also this, and this, and this, naming all the cards from 
the top of the pack right through to the end if necessary. 


32.--A Pack being Cut into Two Portions, to Tell 
whether the Number of Cards in each Portion 
is Odd or Even 


Take your prepared pack, and have it cut bya spectator, 
and the two portions place side by side. During some 
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suitable camouflage, such as pretending to weigh the cards 
in your hands, note the bottom cards of each portion. If 
they are of the same colour, the cards in each portion are 
even in number; if of different colours, the numbers are 
odd. 

Many variations of the above tricks may be improvized, 
but it is best to perform only one or two of the kind, as 
before long your audience will require to see the pack 
really shuffled. And note that unless these form your 
opening tricks you will have to arrange for the secret 
substitution of the prepared pack (with identical backs, 
of course) for the pack you have hitherto been using. 


33.—To Catch a Card (or two Cards) from a Shower 
of Cards 


Place the card to be revealed at the top of the pack. 
If two cards, place one at each end of the pack. Draw 
the card or cards to be revealed a little way off the re- 
mainder. Hold the pack between fingers and thumb, 
having previously moistened the fingers (if one card) or 
fingers and thumb (if two cards) ; flick the pack upwards, 
causing all the cards, excepting those retained by the 
moistened fingers and thumb, to fly into the air in a shower. 
The eyes of your audience will be on the cards in the air ; 
your hand, holding the retained cards or cards, should be 
lowered momentarily behind the table or behind your leg. 
(You should stand “ sideways” to the audience, if you are, . 
not behind a table.) Then, as the cards are fluttering 
down, thrust your hand quickly amongst them; as they 
fall to the ground your hand remains holding up the card 
or cards to be revealed, and it will really look as though you 
had caught them in mid-air. 

This somewhat spectacular effect cannot be obtained 
without some little practice, but it is not by any means 
difficult ; you have only to experiment a few times to 
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learn just how high and how widely to throw the “‘ shower.” . 
Finally, a word must be added with reference to “ getting 
the card on the top of the pack.”’ The reader ere this has 
perhaps said to himself, “‘ Ah, there’s the rub!” True, 
it is much easier to say than to do. But it is not half so 
difficult as might be expected, even for a complete novice. 
The previously suggested method of laying out the cards 
apparently haphazard and picking them up with every 
appearance of carelessness will rarely cause comment. 
The great thing is to keep the minds of the audience 
occupied whilst you are doing this sort of thing. For 
this nothing is so efficacious as a perfectly self-possessed 
and casual conversational manner. A stock of good 
stories should form part of your repertoire ; no “ patter”’ 
is successful that does not include several of these—fairly 
short ones, necessarily. They can be obtained simply 


~ enough from one of the numerous little books of humorous 


anecdotes, which are sold extremely cheaply, and are 
entertainments in themselves. 


34.—The Two Cards Selected 


This little trick is a puzzler to the audience, and it has 
the merit of always being a certainty. There is nothing 
to do in the way of sleight-of-hand and everything depends 
on memorizing a few facts. First of all, take any twenty 
cards out of the pack and put them in ten heaps of two. 
Allow your audience to do all this, if it will inspire their 
confidence. Next, ask someone to lift up the two cards of 
any heap and note what they are. Three or four people 
can select pairs, if they like. Tell your friends that you 
are quite prepared to go out of the room while they are 
making their choice, if it would give them any pleasure. 
When the pairs have been selected, pick up the twenty 
cards and do not shuffle them, as the pairs must remain 
together. a . 
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Now look at the following table; the words have no 
meaning but they will help you to memorize certain 
positions which will be explained : 

MUTUS 
DEDIT 
NOMEN 
cOocIsS 


You will see that every letter that appears in this table 
appears twice, and, remember, you are dealing with pairs 
of cards. Having begun to realize the connexion between 
the cards and letters, the rest will come to you easily. 
Take the twenty cards and set them out in four rows of 
five, but do it in this way. Let the first card take the 
position of the M in the first row and the second card the 
position of the M in the third row. The third card fills 
the position of the first U in the top line and the fourth 
card the position of the second U in the same line. In 
other words, the first pair represents the two M’s, the 
second pair the two U’s, the third pair the two ‘T's, the 
fourth pair the two S’s, the fifth pair the two D’s, the 
sixth pair the two E’s, the seventh pair the two I’s, the 
eighth pair the two N’s, the ninth pair the two O’s, and 
the tenth pair the two C’s. 

When you have set out the full twenty cards, ask your 
friend in which row or rows his two cards figure. As an 
example, we will suppose that he says the second and 
third rows. You quickly think of the table and remember 

‘that E is the only letter that comes in both these rows, 
and you also remember that it comes second in the second 
row and fourth in the third row. You single out the two 
cards in these positions, and, sure enough, they are the 
two he looked at and noted at the commencement. Had 

he said his cards are both in the first row, your key letter 
is U, which tells you that the required cards are the second 
and fourth. Naturally, you will not divulge the letters 
to your onlookers, but you will keep them firmly in mind. 
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35.—Can You Read ? 


“Can you read?” ‘Why, of course,’ you answer. 
‘‘Then what does this spell ? 


GHOUGHPHTHEIGHTTEW.” 


~ “Do you give it up?” ‘Well, it spells potato.” “ How’. 
that ?’”’ you ask. 

1. GH in hiccough equals P. 

2. OUGH in dough equals O. 

3. PHTH in phthisis equals T. 

4. EfGH in neighbour equals A. 

5. TT in fatten equals T. 

6. EW in sew equals O. 

Therefore, those eighteen simple little letters spell potato. 


36.—The Magic Match 


There is nothing magic 
about most matches, but 
you can easily make one 
that will mystify all your 
friends. Select a good 
straight match and nip 
off the head, then find 
the exact middle of it 
and, with the aid of a 
needle, drill a fine hole 
through this point. Now, 
take a straight hairpin 
(one without any crimp 
marks) and’ carefully run 
one of the prongs through 
the hole. Rotate the 
match through a half 
circle a few times in order. 
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to ease the hole. When your contrivance is ready, hold the 
hairpin by the tip and tell your friends to watch carefully. 
Take a second match and with it strike the first match a 
quick, sudden blow. It will appear to the eye as if the 
revolving match had completed a full circle in its swing 
and had thereby broken through the unthreaded prong of 
the hairpin. It is an optical illusion. 


37.—A Youngster Can Do This * 


Get a fairly small bottle and a long straw and ask your 
friends if they can pick up the bottle by means of the 
straw and without touching the bottle. There will be many 
who will attempt the trick. 
Asa rule, the attempts con- 
sist in trying to twine the 
straw round the neck of the 
bottle, but, if you have 
‘been wise and obtained 
a straw that is brittle, all 
such attempts will come 
to naught. Then you take 
the matterin hand. Bend 
the straw into a V, but 
so that one arm is con- 
siderably longer than the 
other; push the point of 
the V into the bottle; the 
short arm will hook against 
the neck, and, holding the 
long arm, the bottle is easily 
lifted. ; 
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38.—A Money-Making Scheme 


There are various ways of making money, but this is 
the easiest method we know, and there is nothing dis- 
honest about it, either. Get a tumbler and fill it three 
parts with water. Borrow a halfpenny from your 
audience and drop it into the water. Now select a plate 
from the kitchen that is nice and smooth; place it over 
the tumbler and carefully but quickly invert the latter. 
The tumbler is now standing upside down on the plate. 
Put the contrivance on the table, and, when the water is no 
longer agitated, the halfpenny lying on the plate will look 
as big as a penny and a very good reflection of the coin 
will be seen floating on the surface of the water. You 
therefore have three halfpence instead of your halfpenny. 


39.—The Jumping Sixpence 


Here is a little trick that requires a slight knack but 
nothing more. Take an empty wine-glass, drop a sixpence 
into the well of it, and place a shilling on top. Ask your 
company if anybody can remove the smaller coin from 
the glass without touching either of the coins or the glass. 
Of course your onlookers will not be able to. Bend down 
to the glass.and blow with all your might on to the shilling 
but a little to one side. The shilling will spin over and 
flick the sixpence into the air. We advise you to prac- 
tise this trick beforehand as it calls for someslight knowledge 
in estimating the correct amount of force required. 


40.—The Sixpence that Does as it is Told 


A good many people know this trick, so you must choose 
your audience carefully. And perhaps it is well to add 
the trick can only be performed when there is a smooth 
tablecloth on the table. It is therefore just the thing for 
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performing after supper. Put separate shillings on the 
cloth just sufficiently far apart to allow the rim of an 
inverted tumbler to stand on them. Before inverting 
the tumbler place a sixpence midway between the two 
shillings. When all are in position, tell your friends that 
you can take away the sixpence without shifting the glass 
or the two larger coins. All you have to do is to scratch 
on the cloth with your finger nails and the sixpence will 
walk either towards you or away from you. 


41.—To Detect a Marked Shilling 


This is a little trick that makes people marvel, yet it is 
as simple as ABC. You produce two or three separate 
shillings and ask somebody to provide a shilling of his own. 
Naturally you do not want to see the shilling for worlds, so 
you allow the company to blindfold you. What you offer 
to do is this. If they will mark their shilling and shuffle 
it up with yours, you will tell which is the one with the 
mark on it, even though you are blindfolded. This is how 
it is done. For some little while before you turn to the 
matter you hold your coins and warm them slightly. The 
coin produced by your friends is cold, and when they are 
all mixed up you select the cold one as that which has been 
marked. Of course, you will not go to the extent of 
warming your shillings before the fire, since that would 
make them obviously warmer than the marked piece. 


42.—The Disappearing Shilling 


We have performed this trick many times with mystify- 
ing success at many children’s parties, but it is hardly good 
enough for grown-ups. You take a shilling and mark it in. 
some characteristic way. The coin you select will be such 
as is commonly current—not too bright nor yet too worn. 
_ Then, before you begin the trick, you hide the piece some- 
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where, not too close at hand. Everything is now ready. 
“ My little friends,” you say, ‘‘ I’m rather good at getting 
rid of money; can anybody lend me a shilling?” A 
shilling is soon forthcoming. If it is reasonably like the 
one you have just hidden, well and good. If not, make 
an excuse and urge somebody to give you another. ‘‘ Now,” 
you say, “I’m going to mark this shilling so that every 
little girl and boy here will know it again” ; and you 
mark it in exactly the same way as the other was scratched. 
All eyes are centred on you. With an air of mystery, 
you put the coin on the edge of the table, repeat a few 
ridiculous words that mean nothing, strike the coin with 
a glancing blow that shoots it up your left-hand cuff, 
shout out “ bang” at the same instant to distract your 
audience, and glance round quickly in the direction of the 
hiding-place. The coin has gone. Where can it be? 
You look puzzled. ‘‘ It went that way,” you say, pointing 
towards the spot where the duplicate coin is reposing. 
“Somebody had better hunt for it and I won’t move 
from here,” you say. Of course, the hunt is eagerly taken 
up and someone soon finds the duplicate. ‘“ But, is it 
the marked one?” you ask. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ comes a chorus 
of small voices and the mystery is complete. 


: 43.—The Penny That Stays 


_ This is a simple little trick that every boy in the party, 
will be performing for the rest of the evening after you 
have once shown it him. Therefore do not perform it 
too early in the proceedings. Hold up the middle finger 
of your left hand, balance on the top of it a cigarette-card, 
and place a penny on the top of that. See that the coin 
is “dead central’”’ over your finger. What is required 
to be done is to take away the card without capsizing or 
even moving the penny. All sorts of futile attempts 
will be made and then you show the method. With the 
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thumb and middle finger of the right hand give the edge 
of the card a sharp flick. Away flies the card and the 
penny stays in position. 


44.—It’s Bound to Spill 


_Do not perform this little item unless you have the 
permission of the hostess to make a mess and unless there 
is a smooth table that will not hurt when made wet. It 
is this. You tell your audience that you are in possession 
of a glass of water that nobody can lift without spilling 
every drop of it. Of course, your suggestion seems absurd. 
Surely there will be some way of lifting it, your friends 
will think. But there isn’t. You take the filled glass, 
place a sheet of very thin card over it, turn it upside down 
and place it flat on the table. And then, very carefully, 
you pull away the card. Nobody can now lift the glass 
off the table without all the water rushing out. 


45.—Those Eggs 


If you possess an old top hat that you do not mind 


spoiling here is a trick that will amuse the youngsters. 
It is, however, a trick that you can only perform in your 
own home. First of all, make an omelet and put it care- 
fully in the bottom of the hat. Then get three eggs and 
blow them as people do who collect birds’ eggs until they 
areempty. Bring the hat into the room with the eggs, but 


do not allow the children to come too near and see into the | 


hat. Now tell them that you are going to cook an omelette 
in front of them. Put the hat on the table, hold up the 
eggs so that all may see them, and then proceed. Take 
the eggs and break them, with many flourishes, on the 
inside edge of the hat and throw down the empty shells, 
one by one, where they make a show. Then hold up the 
hat, light a match underneath, and bring out the cooked 
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omelet. It is rather mystifying to youngsters and they 
will think you have really cooked the eggs, especially if 
you “ carelessly ’’ break a real egg, say on a plate, and let 
them see the contents running about. 


46.—Spirit Photography 


Numbers of people are interested in spirits, and it makes 
a pleasant diversion during a party if you offer’ to photo- 
graph the features of some departed ,celebrity. First 
of all, fill your dark slides with fast plates, and then get 
some pictures—large heads are best—of say Julius Cesar, 
William the Conqueror, Shakespeare, etc. Cut out the 
heads and paste them on black card. Expose one plate 
on each of the heads and leave the plates just as they are 
in the slides. Remember which head figures in each of the 
dark slides. While you are making the exposures aim 
at getting all the heads of about the same size, and put 
a slight pencil line on the ground glass screen to show 
where the top of thé head comes. Do not focus too sharply, 
for spirits are supposed to be rather indefinite things. 

When the party is in full swing, turn the conversation 
to spirits and profess that you, personally, have a strong 
belief in the possibility of photographing them. It will 
not be long before a variety of heated opinions will have 
been offered by various members of the company. Casually 
introduce into the conversation the name of one of your 
dead celebrities, and then get to work. Bring out your 
camera, persuade some fair member of the party to sit 
enveloped in a sheet, and exhort every one in the room 
to think hard of, say, Julius Cesar. Take the slide with 
the Cesar plate and photograph the ghostly form so that 
its head is about the same size as that of Cesar’s, with 
the top of it reaching up to the pencil mark on the ground 
glass screen. Expose by burning fifteen inches of mag- 
nesium ribbon. Then turn down all the lights and develop 
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the plate in a corner of the room, with»all your friends 
standing round to see that there is no deception. The 
tiny glow of the red lamp will add to the air of mystery. 
The resulting negative will be “ proof positive’’ that 
spirits can be photographed—at least your friends will 
think so, 


47. Juggling with Words 


Have you ever tried this little game? It is just the 
thing for filling up a few odd moments, and children like 
it, as the advertisements say. Two words are taken, and 
the thing to_do is to change one into the other in a series 
of steps. Only one letter may be altered in each step, and 
the letters set down in each step must form a word that 
can be found in any ordinary dictionary. Everybody 
participating in the game will, of course, need a pencil and 
paper. 

1. Change the word COIN into BARE, using three 
intermediate stages. 


Solution : COIN 
CORN 
BORN 
BARN 
BARE 


2. Change the word COME into TAPS, using three 
intermediate stages. 


Solution : COME 
TOME 


TAME 
TAPE 
TAPS 
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3. Change the word HOOD into CAPE using four 
intermediate stages. 
Solution ; HOOD 
HOLD 
HOLE 
HOPE 
COPE 
CAPE 
4. Change the word BOOT into SHOE, using two 
intermediate stages. 
Solution : BOOT 
“SOOT 
SHOT 
SHOE 


5. Change the word BREAD into CRIES, using three 
intermediate stages. 
Solution : BREAD 
BREED 
CREED 
CRIED 
CRIES 


6. Change the word LAND into SEAS, using three 
intermediate stages. 
Solution : LAND 
LEND 
LENS 
LEAS 
SEAS ) 


7. Change the word BIRD into WANT, using three 
intermediate stages. 
Solution : BIRD : 
BIND | 
WIND 
WAND 
“WANT 
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8. Change the word PARTY into HOMES, using five 
intermediate stages. 
Solution : PARTY 
PARTS 
TARTS 
TARES 
TAMES 
TOMES 
HOMES 


9. Change the word BOYS into LASS, using three 
intermediate stages. 
Solution : BOYS 
TOYS 
TOSS 
LOSS 
LASS 


48.—Anagrams 


Anagrams will prove very amusing to your guests when 
they have grown too big to play simple round games. 
As everybody knows, an anagram is made by taking the 
letters forming a word or phrase and making a new word 
or phrase out of the same letters. Endless examples 
can, of course, be made, and the following are merely 
given as specimens : 

The calceolaria.—Eat coal, Charlie. 

Horatio Nelson.—Lo / nation’s hero. 


49.—Rebuses 


Rebuses are also much esteemed by those who have a 
mind for word puzzles. They partake somewhat of the 
nature of charades. The following example will explain 


their nature. 
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Here’s plenty of water you’ll all of you say, 
And, minus the H, a thing used every day, 

And here is nice beverage, put them together. 
What is it, with claws, but with never a feather? 


The first line suggests the word “sea” and, consequently, 
the letter C. The second line clearly points to “hay,” 
which minus the HE gives the letter A. The third line 
stands for “tea” or the letter-T. And the fourth line 
puts the threealetters together and gives the solution to 
the rebus, namely CAT. 


50.—Logograms 


A logogram is yet another form of word puzzle. A 
verse of poetry or other description is given and, by fol- 
lowing the clues, the required word is added to, subtracted 
from, reversed, or otherwise changed. From this treat- 
ment the hidden word is guessed. An example will explain 
the method of dealing with logograms. 


Cut off my head, how singular I act! 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear ; 
Cut off my head and tail—most curious fact! 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there! 
What is my head, cut off? A sounding sea! 
What is my tail, cut off? A flowing river! 
Amid their mingling depths, I fearless play, 
Parent of soft sounds, though mute for ever. 


The chief clue of the Tequired word is provided by the 
fifth line. It is clearly C. With this, knowledge, the 
fourth line becomes more intelligible; it is O (nothing). 
We can now go back to the first line. Cut off the C, which 
leaves O plus something meaning “singular.” This is 
undoubtedly ‘“‘odd” or “od.” Reading on, our guessing 


petro in every particular and the word sought is 


CHAPTER III 
CARD GAMES FOR STAKES 


Pontoon 


LSO known as “‘Vingt-et-un,” this is almost wholly a 
game of chance, but there are certain principles which 
will materially assist a player if he knows and uses them 
consistently. Any number of players may take part. 
The full pack of fifty-two cards is used; if the number of 
participants is great, two or more packs may be mixed 
together. The players are divided into punters on the one 
hand, and the dealer or banker, who pays or receives the 
stakes individually put up by the punters, on the other. 

It is usual to shuffle the pack and cut it, and then to 
deal, to all the players in turn, a card or cards faced up, 
and to assign the deal to that player who receives the first 
jack. But this naturally favours those who receive the 
first few cards, and the cut, as employed at Bridge and 
similar games, is fairer. 

Having decided who is to take the bank, the participants 
agree on the maximum initial stake. Play then begins as 
follows: the dealer gives one card to each player, and 
finally one to himself, all face down. Each player looks at 
his card, and each punter places a stake, which may be 
anything up to the maximum, alongside it. The object of 
the game is to collect cards which total twenty-one, or 
approach as near to it as possible, without going over 
(“bursting”). For this purpose, all court cards count 
ten, an ace counts one or eleven as desired, and other cards 
have their pip-values. 

Stakes, then, are ‘‘made”’ on the first card dealt. The 
banker, if he receives a good first card, may say “‘I double 
you.” All stakes must then be immediately doubled. 
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A second card is now given to each player in turn, still 
face downwards, the dealer receiving his own last. 
Each player, including the dealer, again inspects his 
cards. 

“Pontoon” consists of an ace and a ten or court card, 
$.e. any two cards which total twenty-one. If the dealer 
finds he holds a “Pontoon” he turns up his cards and 
discloses this fact, and receives from each player double 
the amount of that player’s stake, or four times its value 
if he doubled it. If, however, someone else has a Pontoon, 
the punter only loses his original stake, or twice it if 
doubled ; he is said to pay “‘once” instead of “twice.” 

Usually the dealer finds he has no Pontoon: it is then 
his duty to offer a card or cards if required to each player 
in turn. me 

But, first of all, anybody holding two similar cards, such 
as two sevens or two queens, may “‘split’’ them. This he 
does by receiving an extra card on each, after which he 
plays them as two separate hands, starting with the original 
stake (doubled or undoubled, as the case may be) on each. 
A split must be announced, and the two extra cards dealt 
out, before the game has gone any further. The banker 
alone can await his turn before deciding to split. If 
two or more players wish to split in the same round, | 
they receive their extra cards in turn. Splitting can be 
extended. If a player splits eights and receives one or 
both of the remaining eights, he can start a third or fourth 
pile. 

Splits negotiated, the banker turns to his left-hand 
neighbour, who may wish to “twist” or “buy.” The 
former means that he receives his cards face upwards, the 
latter, face downwards, and, in this case, he must increase 
his stake by some amount not exceeding what is already 
there. If he increases his stake by two chips, he is said 
to “‘buy”’ the card for two chips, and cannot thereafter 
buy for more than two. After having bought in this way, 
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he may either buy or twist further cards; but once having 
twisted, he is not allowed to buy on that hand. 

Thus, each punter is satisfied in turn. Any punter 
holding Pontoon shows it to the bank and receives twice 
his final stake (except in the case previously mentioned, 
where the bank has a Pontoon also). 

Each punter concludes his negotiations with the bank 
for that particular hand by saying either ‘‘stick!’’ or 
“burst!’’ If the last card he acquires brings him to 
twenty-one, or near it, he will ‘‘stick.”” But if it takes 
him above twenty-one, he is “burst”; he throws his 
cards face upwards on the table (usually with a smothered 
curse) and pays up his stake to the bank. 

The banker’s turn comes last, when all the punters 
have either stuck or burst. His subsequent doings affect 
only those who have not burst. He exposes his cards, and 
carries on as the others have done until he, in his turn, either 
sticks or bursts. If the latter, he pays each of the remaining 
punters their stakes. If the former, he loses to those whose 
aggregate is more than his, but wins from the rest. The 
bank wins on “‘evens’—if both bank and punter total 
seventeen, the punter pays up. 

The five-card trick is now established as an integral 
part of the game. A player who collects five cards without 
bursting receives double his final stake, irrespective of their 
pip-value. If both bank and punter get “‘five-carders” 
on the same round, the punter pays the bank “‘once.’’ A five- 
carder is as useless as any other hand against a Pontoon. 

One “‘bye-law”’ should be noted. Anybody may, of 
course, buy all three new cards to make a five-carder. 
But if, after acquiring his fourth card, his hand totals 
eleven or less, counting any aces as one, then no single 
card can burst him. His five-carder being assured, he 
must twist, not buy, the fifth card—he is not allowed to 
bet on a certainty. The following is the only correct pro- 
cedure, and should always be observed: whenever a punter 
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who has four cards decides to take another, he should lay 
his hand face upwards on the table. If under twelve, he 
then says: “Can’t burst!’’; if over eleven, he says ‘‘twist”’ 
or ‘“‘buy,” according to his choice. 

Nobody need twist or buy unless their hand totals 
fifteen or less. Their decision will rest on the value of the 
two cards they hold. If, for example, a punter found he 
had been dealt a court card and an eight or nine, he would 
decline a third. With cards counting, like these, eighteen 
or nineteen, the probability is that a further card accepted 
' would burst him, as there are so many more cards of value 
above three than below. It is prudent, in fact, to “‘stick”’ 
at seventeen or even sixteen, but, as stated, sticking below 
sixteen is forbidden. 

The bank is taken over by any punter who gets a 
Pontoon, except: 

(t) When two or more Pontoons occur in the same round; 

. (2) When the Pontoon occurs in the first round of a 
new bank; 

(3) When the Pontoon has been built up on a “split? 
card. If a punter makes a Pontoon on both or all his 
piles, he gets the bank, however. 

All the cards used in a round go to the bottom of the 
pack, and every time a Pontoon or five-carder is scored 
the pack is shuffled by the bank and cut by a punter. 
These two rules should be scrupulously observed. The 
addition of a joker, which can count as any card th 
holder wishes, is a distinct improvement. 

An experienced player nearly always wins at Pontoon. 
It might seem impossible for skill to enter. The banker, 
for instance, appears helpless, punters bursting, five- 
carding, and scoring Pontoons while all he can do is to 
give them the cards they ask for. But a little thought 
may make a considerable difference to his fortunes. If 
most of the punters stick after twisting comparatively 
- high cards, such as eights or nines, it is pretty certain they 
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are all near to twenty-one. It will then be no use sticking 
at seventeen (“paying eighteens” as the saying goes) ; 
he must risk another twist. He will usually burst, it is 
true, but occasionally he will turn a three or four, and 
Teap a goodly harvest. While you are punting, observe 
your neighbours’ methods whenever you have a chance. 
Are they cautious or rash? Do they stick on sixteen, or 
twist? Knowledge so gained may prove very useful 
when the time comes for you to take the bank. 

There is a lot of routine in punting. It pays, on the 
whole, to stick whenever possible; sticking on sixteen pays 
more often than not. Also, it is foolish to buy on cards 
that already total twelve or more, unless you only require 
one more card to complete a five-carder. One mistake is 
very common: holding ace and Seven, or ace and eight, 
many quite experienced players twist, and some even buy, 
led astray by the alternative values they can assign to the 
ace. But, once they have twisted, they are almost certain 
to pass eleven, and then they have no choice, they must 
twist, and they must count the ace as one. The only way 
to utilise an ace to the full is to stick as soon as the 
“seventeen-or-over” zone is reached. 

Calculation of exact odds leads one at once into a 
bewildering maze of mathematics. Any “system” is 
quickly knocked on the head when one has to take the 
bank, and is whirled up and down at the mercy of punters 
who would scorn any system. By putting the maximum 
on an ace and the minimum on any other card, one can 
ensure success in the long run. But what a long run it 
might be!—and what an unsociable game it would make! 

Sometimes most of the court cards and tens stray 
towards one part of the pack. Then is the time to back 
low cards: when the tens are about, bank and punters 
alike will stick at twenty, and the bank will win, whereas, 
in the other part of the pack, five-carders, the punter’s 
friend, are at a premium. 
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Extraordinary results can be achieved by carefully 
watching the used cards as they are gathered in at the 
bottom of the pack. Of course, shuffling continually 
changes their order, and time and time again one sees the 
cards one carefully memorised going unheeded to other 
punters. But the writer has seen a punter confidently 
buying on nineteen, knowing that the next card was a 
deuce. And a five-carder in which all three extra cards have. 
been bought is a far more paying proposition than Pontoon. 


Baccarat 


in general principles this game somewhat resembles 
Vingt-un, the players being divided into punters or backers 
and the dealer. The punters sit on either side of the 
dealer, but cards are dealt to one only of the players on 
each side, who thus represents the whole of that side of 
the table. Nine isthe highest and winning score at baccarat, 
eight being the next best. Court cards are equivalent 
to tens and tens are ignored in the game. The ace counts 
one only, and the other cards according to the number 
of the pips, deuce as two, and soon. A player, for example, 
holding a ten, an ace, and a four, would count his hand 
as five only—the tens are zero. Ties neither win nor 
‘ lose, but the stakes go on to the next hand. 

For play, after the dealer has been elected, several 
packs of cards, say four or six, of the same pattern are 
shuffled together. Each of the players may, if he so desires, 
shuffle in turn. Stakes are made before the cards are 
dealt, face downwards. The dealer then deals the cards 
required in this manner: the first to the players on his 
right, the second to himself, the third to the players on 
the left. If the variation of the game is Baccarat Chemin 
de Fer he now gives himself a second card. Ifit be Baccarat 
Banque he deals a second card to each of the others and 
a second likewise to himself. 
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Cards are then inspected. If either punters or dealer 
find they hold eight or nine they must turn up the hand 
and declare it. The other hands are then exposed. The 
highest .points, under nine, win, and the dealer (the 
banker) pays or receives the various individual stakes 
made on either side of the table according as the hand of 
one, two, or more cards which represent that side, and 
which is dealt to one player only, may win or lose. The 
presence of eight or nine in either hand must be announced, 
as this completes the hand. But, if neither dealer nor 
punters hold eight or nine, further cards must be offered 
by the dealer. There are certain conventions which must 
be considered almost as rules. 

That player on either side of the table who stakes the 
highest individual amount plays for his side. If his points 
(the total pips of his cards) be now six or seven, he will 
refuse. If it be less than five, he will accept. If,it be 
five, he may accept or decline. Any other course of play, 
since his action influences the fate of the stakes of others, 
is against the recognised procedure. In some circles a 
breach of these principles is punished by a fine, or even by 
compelling the offender to pay up the stakes of the other 
players if they should be lost. The additional cards dealt 
are faced upwards. 

In Chemin de Fer Baccarat the deal passes to each 
player in turn if the banker or dealer is beaten. If the 
banker wins he deals again. In Baccarat Banque, unless 
the dealer elects to retire, he may continue until all the 
cards of the three or four packs have been used. As the 
hands are played the cards used are gathered up and 
thrown into a basket in the centre of the table. 

Various methods are used to determine the dealer. In © 
Chemin de Fer the positions are sometimes drawn for by 
lot or cards dealt, and the players seat themselves around 
the table in the order thus assigned. In Baccarat Banque 
the bank is usually put up to auction, and the player willing 
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to risk the greatest sum at any one turn of the cards becomes 
the banker or dealer. It is open to any punter in the order 
in which he sits at the table to stake that amount at any 
hand by announcing “‘banco.”’ If he does so, the other 
players refrain from staking on that hand. All the winnings 
of the banker must remain on the table, and these, with 
his original ‘““bank,’’ form the maximum stake for which 
“banco”’ may be played. If no one player in his turn 
goes banco, each of the players makes his own stake, in 
front of him as he sits, and the cards are then dealt. 


Rummy 


_  Conquien, that noble and ancient Spanish game, has 

travelled widely. It crossed they Atlantic Ocean with 
the early Spanish colonists to Mexico. From thence it 
wandered into Texas, where it gave birth to its child, 
Rummy. Nearly a century ago, it returned to take 
Europe by storm; it gained for awhile as popular a place 
as Contract Bridge occupies to-day, but it passed rather 
out of favour after a few years. 

The object in Rummy is to collect “sets” of at least 
three of a kind, e.g. three jacks or three fours, and 
“sequences”’ of at least three cards in the same suit, 
e.g. queen, jack, ten of diamonds. 

Any number of players from three to six may participate. ~ 
Two full packs are shuffled and cut, the cards are dealt 
out singly, seven to each player, and the rest of the pack 
(the stock) left face downwards, except for the top card, 
which is exposed in front of the stock. The player on the 
dealer’s left takes either the exposed card, or the card from 
the top of the stock, into his hand. He then takes one 
from his hand, and places it face upwards, on the top of 
or in the place of the exposed card. There is thus never 
more than one card exposed. Each player in turn does 
likewise, until someone calls “rummy.” Rummy is called 
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when the cards in a player’s hand total only seven, or less. 
In reckoning this total, cards from two to ten count face 
value; court cards count ten, and aces one. But, all 
completed sets or sequences count zero. 

A hand composed of three kings, two fours, a nine and 
a jack, would therefore total twenty-seven. A hand con- 
sisting of three, four, five, six of hearts, and three queens 
would count zero. 

Once “‘Rummy”’ is called, the game is over, and the 
score is taken. Each player is debited the value of his 
hand calculated in the above way. When a player’s score 
amounts to a hundred, he is out, but he has a right to buy 
himself in again at one more than the next highest score. 
Before starting, each player puts in two chips: if the scores 
after (say) five hands 4re 62, 71, 88, and over 100, the last 
player can restart at 89 by putting in three more chips. 
Besides this, each player pays on every hand one chip for 
each completed ten he scores. He pays in this way two 
chips for 27, five chips for 51, and soon. The players are 
reduced by elimination, and the last one takes the pool. 

Where there are three playing, and sometimes when 
there are four, intermediate ‘“‘buying’’ is allowed. Sup- 
pose A, B and C are playing, and A drops a card in front of 
the stock which B does not want, but which C would like 
to possess; as B takes the top card from the stock, C can 
say: “I buy that card.” He picks it up, and must put 
another chip in the pool. But he has no corresponding 
discard; from thenceforward he holds eight cards in his 
hand. When his turn comes, he picks up one card, and 
discards one, just as he would ordinarily have done. 

Another variation of the game allows any other players, 
in rotation, to play odd cards on the Rummy-caller’s com- 
pleted sets, and thus lessen their scores. Thus, if he lays 
down three kings, the five, six, seven of hearts, and the 
seven of clubs, his left-hand neighbour could play the eight 
of hearts on his sequence. The next player could play the 
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nine, or the four, of hearts, or another king, and so on, each 
lessening his score where possible. But if the second 
player in the above case held a nine of hearts, and the third 
the eight, only the eight could go on the sequence. When 
this final small re-adjustment has been made, the scores 
are assessed as before. 

. Usually one or more jokers are introduced. They can 
take the place of any cards at the wish of the player holding 
them, but, in the final count, peg fifteen each. More often, 
all deuces act as jokers, #.e. they can count as anything. 


CHAPTER IIIa 
PAPER AND PENCIL GAMES 


Objects found in the room 


fa game is always welcomed as it is a very easy 
“4 one. ' 

Provide your guests with paper and pencils, suggest 
a letter, and invite them to write down the names of as 
many objects as they can, beginning with that letter. 
Each object must be one that is to be seen in the room. 

The winner is the one with the longest list at the end 


of ten minutes, 
Prize Pigs 


Provide a piece of paper, and let everyone in turn sit 
down and draw a pig on it, putting in both eyes and tail, 
with his own eyes shut. As each drawing is finished, 
the artist may open his eyes and initial his attempt. 

The winner is the one who draws the most complete 


one. 
Hidden Treasures 


_ Before your friends arrive, hide twenty-four objects 
about the room, putting each on something of the same 
colour, so as to make them as inconspicuous as possible. 
A brass ring, stamp, drawing-pin, piece of black wool, 
rubber ring, and so on, are the most suitable for this. 
Upon arrival, your guests are given a list of the objects 
and a pencil, and are asked to hunt round the room for 
the hidden things, putting beside each name the place 
where they are eventually found. Twenty minutes is 
ample time to allow for this. When the time is up, the 
answers are given, and one point is allowed for each 
correct one. 
&15 
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Poets’ Corner 


Provide all the players with pieces of paper and pencils 
and invite everyone to write down the first line of a piece 
of poetry, preferably original. The paper is then passed 
on to the player on the left who writes the second line 
of the poem. This need not rhyme with the first.. The 
papers are passed on again, and everyone writes a third 
line that should, if possible, rhyme with the first. The 
fourth line should rhyme with the second, unless your 
friends are writing free verse. When the paper is passed 
on again, the player has to put a title to the poem. They 
are then collected, and given to someone to read who 
will do them full justice. 


2 Historical Scenes 


Each guest is given a postcard and a pencil, and allowed - 
ten minutes in which to draw some historical scene. 
“Stick’”’ people may be drawn. Here are a few suggestions 
to give to your friends in case they find it difficult to 
think of a subject at first: King John signing the Charter, 
Alfred burning the cakes, Raleigh holding the cloak for 
Queen Elizabeth, etc. When the time is up, each guest 
must write the title on the opposite side of the card, and 
give it in. The papers are then numbered, and stuck up 
round the room. Everyone is then given another card, 
already numbered, and invited to write down what they 
consider is the title of each picture. After fifteen minutes, 
the answers may be read out, and two small prizes given: 
one to the guesser of the most, and one to the artist whose 
title most people were able to discover. 


Long Words 


Everyone is given paper and pencil and in turn suggests 
a letter, which all put down, until each has a complete 
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list. Ten minutes are then allowed for the players to make 
out as many words as possible, using only the given letters, 
and never more than once in a word, unless they have 
been given originally more than once. 

The lists are then read, and every time a word is read 
that has been written by someone else, that one is crossed 
off by everyone. The winner is the one with the most 
number of words left in his list at the end of the time. 


Object Drawing 


Every player should be provided with paper and pencil, 
and asked to draw a common object. After five minutes, 
the papers are collected, numbered, and pinned up round 
the room. Everyone is then given a fresh piece of paper, 
and writes down the name of each object. Even though 
he is unable to guess what all are meant to be, he at least 
will get one answer correct, and that will be the name 
of his own drawing. 

After a quarter of an hour, each number is called out, 
and the artist responsible for each picture gives its title. 
The winner is the player who has guessed the largest number 
right. 


Riddlemeree 


Everybody may not be a poet, but he could certainly 
manage a riddlemeree. You know the kind: My first 
is in Cold but it is not in Hot, My second’s in Saucepan 
and is not in Pot, and so on. Suggest to your friends 
that they try their hand at composing one, using the 
name of an object in the room. Allow fifteen minutes 
for thought and writing, and then let the papers be passed 
on to the player on the left, who has to solve the word. 
The winners are those who write a Riddlemeree that is 
guessed by their neighbours. 
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The square in the circle 


This game will fill up a few moments between more 
exacting ones, and may, or may not be treated as a 
competition. 

A player is given a piece of paper and a pencil, and 
asked to sit at the table in front of a mirror that is being 
held there by some obliging friend. He has to put the 
paper close up to the mirror, and, with eyes fixed on the 
reflection only, draw a circle. In the circle a square must 
be drawn, and then the two diagonals. This is much 
harder than one would suppose. 

If you are counting this as a competition, each player 
must sign his effort, and the one who is the most successful 
is awarded the prize. 


Tasting 


Collect twelve saucers, and into each put a small amount 
of some dry ingredient, the name of which may be guessed 
by its taste. In turn, take each guest into another room, 
blindfold him, and invite him to dip his finger into the 
saucers, taste, and tell you what he thinks the name of 
each flavour is. You will write down the answers for 
him. Suitable ingredients are flour, cornflour, sugar, 
mustard, spice, salt, lemon crystals, nutmeg, and so on. 
This competition is harder than one would suppose as one 
flavour is apt to dull the next. 


’ 


Telegrams 


Provide each player with a pencil and paper and ask 
someone to suggest a fairly long word, such as Christmas. 

Everyone then writes down the word, leaving a space 
between each letter. Ten minutes is then allowed while 
all players compose a telegram, the first word beginning 
with C, the next with H, the third with R and so on. 
The first word should be the name of the person to whom 
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the telegram is to be sent, and the last word that of the 
sender. 

The players then read out their own attempts in turn, 
the winner being the one who has composed the most 
original, 


Weight Guessing 


Before your friends arrive, collect together twelve 
different objects, such as a stone, clock, shoe, candle, 
rubber, ball, jug, etc., and weigh them, making a list 
of their names in their order of weight, the heaviest being 
first. Having provided your guests with pencils and 
cards, you put your collection in the middle of the room 
and invite them to make a list in the order in which they 
think they come. Allow five minutes for this, and do 
not let anything be handled. When the, time is up, read 
out the correct list, and give a small prize—a paper weight 
would be appropriate—to the winner. / 


Why is ? 


Everyone. is invited to write down a person’s name 
on a slip of paper and fold it down once, so that the 
writing is not visible. He then passes it on to his left 
hand neighbour who adds the name of an object, folding 
it over as before. The papers are then collected and 
given out again. Everybody then has to answer the 
question as best he can: ‘‘ Why is So and so like——?” 
After five minutes the papers are collected again, and 
one player reads out the results. The cleverest answer 
is the winner. 


The Alphabetical Sentence 


Provide your guests with paper and pencils and ask 
them to write as long a sentence as possible, the first 
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word beginning with A, the second with B, the third with 
C, and so on. 

The winner is the one who makes the longest sensible 
sentence, 

After this your guests could try making a story, using 
the letters in the same way. This would mean that full- 
stops could be introduced. The winner would be the 
one, who made the best and longest story. 

Another idea is to see who .could make the longest 
story or sentence using one letter only. The letter might 
be suggested by one of the players. Whoever made the 
longest story or sentence could be rewarded by being 
allowed to choose the letter for the next attempt. 


Cat into Dog 


You all know the puzzle of changing one word into 
another by altering one letter at a time. This may be 
used as a most attractive competition at your party. 

Provide your friends with paper and pencil, and give 
them a word such as CAT, inviting them to change it 
into DOG in the least number of moves, altering only 
one letter at a time. The winner is the one who does 
it in the least number of changes. WORK may be altered 
to PLAY, ONE into TWO, and so on, the only thing 
to remember is that each pair of words must consist of 
the same number of letters as each other. 

A small prize may be given to the player who has most. 
points to his credit At the end of the game. 


The Dictionary Game 


Provide your friends with papers and pencils, and give 
them a word, such as CHRYSANTHEMUM. Let them 
write it down, and allow them ten minutes in which to 
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discover in it all the words they can. Every word of 
two letters or over counts, but no letter may be used 
more than once in one word unless it appears more than 
once in Chrysanthemum. 

At the end of ten minutes, let the players count up 
the number of words in their lists, allowing two points 
for words of two letters, three for words of three, and 
so on. The winner is the one with the most points, and 
he should be allowed to choose the next word. 


Dotty Pictures 


t 


Provide your guests with plain postcards and pencils 
dnd ask them to draw seven dots in any position. The 
cards are then collected and redistributed. A subject 
is then given, such as “Hope” and everyone is invited 
to draw a picture representing the subject and using in 
all the given dots. The pictures are then collected and 
the artist who has done the most popular work is voted 
the winner. 

A simplified version of this game would be to allow 
the guests to draw any picture they choose, using in the 
given dots. In this case, a title must be given to it before 
the result is exhibited. 


Do you know London ? 


This game will be very popular, and needs very little 
preparation. Collect about two dozen picture postcards 
or pictures of well-known London Buildings, such as 
Westminster Abbey, Tower Bridge, etc. Cover or cut 
off all names and number each one. Put them in prominent 
places round the room and provide each guest with a 
numbered card and pencil. The competition is for them 
to guess the names of the places and write them down. 
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Allow ten or fifteen minutes for doing so and give a small 
prize for the most correct. Keep three more difficult 
pictures ready, out of sight, so as to give the players a 
further test in the event of a tie. 


Emergencies 


Provide each guest with a pencil and slip of paper. 
Ask him to think of an emergency that might take place 
and what he would do under the circumstances. He 
then writes down the emergency, folds the paper over 
once to cover up the writing, and passes it on to his left 
hand neighbour. On the new slip he writes what he 
would do under the circumstances. The papers are then 
collected, shaken up and redistributed. Each player takes 
one and reads it in his turn, supplying the missing words 
in the form of a question and answer. 

For instance, one paper might read: ‘What would 
you do if the ceiling fell down when you were in the 
bathe ” 

“TI should run to the nearest police station and ask 
what had happened.” ! 


Feeling 


Before the guests arrive, collect together twenty different 
objects that may be recognised by handling. Here are 
a few suggestions: Collapsed toy balloon, sponge, chicken 

bone, matchbox, tubber, cotton wool, rhododendron leaf, 
nail, etc. Number them. Provide each player with a 
pencil and card, numbered to twenty, and ask them to 
sit round a table which has been covered with a big cloth. 
The objects are passed round one by one under the table, 
Each player, having felt the object must pass it on under 
the cloth and then write down what he considers it to 
be. This game causes much amusement. 
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Fortune Telling 


Everybody is given a slip of paper and a pencil, and 
on it is asked to write down a describing word, applicable 
to a man. The paper is then folded down once, so that 
the writing does not show, and is passed on to the left 
_ hand neighbour. Everyone then writes down the name 
of aman. The paper is then folded as before and passed 
on, until the following facts are recorded: 


. Adjective for man. 

. Man’s name. 

. Adjective for woman. 

. Woman’s name. 

. Place. 

Date. 

. Adjective for an object. 

. Object. 

. What is to be done with it. 
Reason for so doing. 
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The papers are then collected, mixed up, and handed 
out again, so that everyone has one to read, putting in 
the missing words. A typical paper might read as follows: 

Beware of stalwart Noah and cross-eyed Queen Anne 
whom you will meet at Windsor Castle! On April the 
first you will receive a mouldy Christmas pudding. Tear 
it to pieces and scatter the fragments to the winds as it 
' contains an evil spirit. 


Guessing Lengths 


Put ten objects, such as a jar, pencil, piece of tape, 
stamp, etc., on a tray. Provide each guest with paper 
and pencil and invite them to guess the order in which they 
should be placed, giving the longest first. The player 
who has the most correct should be given a small prize, 
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The Christening 


Before your guests arrive, write the following names 
on numbered cards and hang them in prominent places 
round the room. The names are surnames and Christian 
names of important people who lived in the past. Provide 
each guest with pencil and paper and ask them to write 
down the Christian names and surnames that they consider 
belong to each other. After a quarter of an hour, the 
correct list is slowly read, and the winner who has most 
right is given a small prize. 


I. Francis. 16. Benjamin. 

2. Burns. 17. Charles. 

3. John. 18. Elizabeth. 

4. David. Ig. Bacon. 

5. Browning. 20. Huxley. 

6. Isaac. 21. Newton. 

7. Lincoln. 22. Robert. 

8. Dickens. 23. Oliver. 

g. Grey. 24. Bronté. 

ro. William. 25. Wordsworth. 

11. Franklin. 26. Abraham, 

12. Cromwell. 27. Wellesley. 

13. Charlotte. - 28. Wesley. 

14. Arthur. , 29. Jane. 

15. Thomas. 30. Livingstone. 
Solution : 

1. Francis Bacon. g. Jane Grey. 

2. Robert Burns. ro. William Wordsworth. 

3. John Wesley. “ II. Benjamin Franklin. 

4. David Livingstone. 12. Oliver Cromwell. 

5. Elizabeth Browning. 13. Charlotte Bronté. 

6. Isaac Newton. 14. Arthur Wellesley. 

7. Abraham Lincoln. 15. Thomas Huxley. 

8. Charles Dickens, 
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What do you know about Cats ? 


Copy out the following descriptions of words and pin 


them 


up on numbered sheets of paper round the room. 


Each answer begins with the letters cat. Give your guests 
paper and pencils, and invite them to find as many cats 
as possible. A suitable prize would be a little black cat 
calendar. 
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. A cat that is a disruption. 

. A cat that is livestock. 

. Acat that is a firework, 

. A cat that is a larva. 

- A cat that is a capture. 

. A cat that is instruction by question and answer. 
. Acat that is a cold. 

. A cat that is a subterranean cemetery. 

. A cat that is a disastrous end. 

. Acat that is universal. 

. A cat that is the principal church of the diocese. 
. A cat that is a class. 

. A cat that is a complete list. 

. Acat that is made of a forked stick and elastic. 
. A cat that is the string of a violin, 

. A cat that provides food. 

. A cat that is a waterfall. 

. Acat that is infectious. 

. A cat that is screaming. 

. Acat that is attractive. 

. A cat that is the flower of some trees, 

. A cat that is a plant. 

. A cat that is a girls’ name, 

. Acat that is a Roman. 


A cat that is in Kent. 
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Solution : 
1. Cataclysm. ro. Catholic. 18. Catching. 
2. Cattle. Iz. Cathedral. 19. Caterwaul. 
3. Catherine wheel. 12. Category. 20. Catchy. 
4. Caterpillar. 13. Catalogue. 21. Catkin. 
5. Catch. 14. Catapult. 22. Catmint. 
6. Catechism. 15. Catgut. 23. Catherine. 
7. Catarrh. 16. Cater. 24. Cato. 
8. Catacomb. 17. Cataract. 25. Catford. 
g. Catastrophe. 


The Zoo Game 


Before your guests arrive, write the following jumbled 
letters on numbered cards. Each represents an animal 
to be found in the Zoo. Place the cards in prominent 
positions in the room and, after having provided your 
guests with paper and pencil, invite each to guess as many 
of the names as possible. Allow twenty minutes before 
giving the answers, or, as an alternative, the competition 
could continue’the whole evening, the answers being 
given at the end of the party. Then guests could fill in 
odd moments between other strenuous games by trying 
to solve some difficult word. A suitable prize for this 
competition would be a rubber animal that may be blown 
up. This will provide great amusement for everybody. 


1. XOF. 11. MURDSEOO. a1.XYLN. 

2. ATB. I2. REAH. 22. DBGRAE. 

3. NIMREE. 13. TOPPOPHUSAIM.23. TELPNEHA. 

4. VRABEE. 14. ALAML. 24. REBA. 

5. RUGAJA. 15. TARMOM. 25. SEPHE. 

6. SAS. 16. NUGEIPAGI. 26. BEAREEHSTT. 
7. PAOLEDR. 17. RULWAS. 27. MGNEILM. 

8. RAFIFEG. 18. GEOGDEHH. 28. GESNMOOO. 
g. NILO. 19. HELAW. 29. HATRENP. 

to. KACLJA. 20. RESHO. 30. PURPONECI. 
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SOLUTIONS: : 

I. Fox 16. Guinea-pig. 
2. Bat. 17. Walrus. 

3. Ermine. 18. Hedgehog, 
4. Beaver. 19. Whale. 

5. Jaguar. 20. Horse. 

6. Ass. 21. Lynx. 

7. Leopard. 22. Badger. 
8. Giraffe. 23. Elephant. 
g. Lion. 24. Bear. 

Io. Jackal. ' 25. Sheep. 

Ir. Dormouse.’ , 26. Hartebeest. 
12. Hare. 27. Lemming. 
13. Hippopotamus. 28. Mongoose. 
14. Llama. 29. Panther. 
15. Marmot. 30. Porcupine. 


Gardening 


The following are descriptions of flowers and trees 
which may be found in a garden. Write each one on a 
numbered piece of paper and hang up in a prominent 
position in the room. Provide your friends with numbered 
pieces of paper and invite them to guess what flowers 
and trees each description represents. A small prize, 
such as a packet of seeds or a plant root might be given 
to the most successful gardener, after allowing twenty 
minutes or even thirty for writing down the answers. 


I. A sugary letter. 

z. An animal and a covering for the hands. 
. A month. 

. A game and a mythical animal. 

Two. 

. Yourselves. 

A bird and something attached to a horseman’s heel. 
. Burnt substance. 

. A tree and a German wine. 
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to. A virtue.. 

rr. A banner. 

12. A degree of coldness and a whip handle. 

13. Power or intention, and an exclamation. 

14. Part of a cow and a long piece of squared timber. 

15. Coloured hollow body of cast metal. 

16. Air in motion and a bloom. 

17. Object for chastisement. 

18. The gladness of one who makes a journey. 

Ig. Seashore. 

20, The water mammal of a famous king. 

2I. Pointed missile shot from a bow, and part of a 
human being. 

22. Frozen vapour and a fall. 

23. Surmounted. 

24. A city and arrogant bearing. 

25. An animal and an enigma. 


Solutions: 

1. Sweet pea. xo. Honesty. 18. Traveller’s joy. 
2. Foxglove. 1. Flag. 19. Beech. 

3. May. 12. Stonecrop. 20. Soloman’s Seal. 
4. Snapdragon. 13. Willow. 21. Arrowhead. 

5. Pear. 14. Hornbeam. 22. Snowdrop. 

6. Yew. 15. Bluebell. 23. Rose. 

7. Larkspur. 16. Windflower. 24. London Pride. 


8. Ash. 17. Birch. » 25. Monkey Puzzle. 
‘9. Hollyhock. 3 


Famous Books 


Copy the following titles of famous books on to numbered 
cards, and put them in prominent places round the room. 
Explain to your guests that when they were printed, all 
the vowels were lost, and no spacings were left, and that 
their task is to find out the titles as they should be. The 


_ Vowels were found in time to give the names of the authors. 


Provide your friends with pencils and paper and invite 
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'_ them to guess the titles, allowing twenty minutes before the 
answers are given. An appropriate prize would be a book. 


I. THWLLFPRTTN. qr, LLNQRTMN. 


(F. L. Barclay) (H. R. Haggard) 

2. THWYFNGL. 12. NDRTHGRNWDTR. 
(E. M. Dell) (T. Hardy) 

3. NNFTHFVTWNS. 13. DNFTHCRSSWYS. 
(A. Bennett) (G. Meredith) 

4. TLFTWCTS. 14. PDDYTHNXTBSTTHNG. 
(Dickens) (G. Page) 

5. KNLWRTH. 15. VNH. 
(Scott) (Scott) 

6. GRNMNTL. 16. KDNPPD. 
(Buchan) (R. L. Stevenson) 

7. THFRSYTSG. 17. LITLWMN. 
(Galsworthy) (L. Alcott) 

8. THFRFTHRS. 18. NNVRNC. 
(A. E. W. Mason) (H. G. Wells) 

9g. STLKYNDC. Ig. VNTYFR. 
(Kipling) (Thackeray) 

10. GDSGDMN. 20. THBLVDVGBND. 
(M. Corelli) (W. J. Locke) 
Solution : 


1. The Wall of Partition. x1. Allan Quartermain., 

2. The Way of an Eagle. 12. Under the Greenwood 
Tree. 

. Anna ofthe Five Towns. 13. Diana of the Crossways. 


3 

_ 4. A Tale of Two Cities. 14. Paddy the Next Best 

Thing. 

5. Kenilworth. 15. Ivanhoe. 
6. Greenmantle. 16. Kidnapped. 
7. The Forsyte Saga. 17. Little Women. 

_ 8. The Four Feathers. 18. Ann Veronica. 
9. Stalky and Co. 1g. Vanity Fair. 

10. God’s Good Man. 20. The Beloved Vagabond. 


CHAPTER IV 
CHARADES WORTH ACTING 


Ws everything else has fallen flat at a mixed 
party of youngsters our advice is ‘‘ Try Charades.” 
We do not know why, but children, especially girls, seem 
to love them, and, of course, boys will soon follow’ where 
the girls lead. To prove successful, charades require 
an audience, and if the latter contains a few adults the 
little actors will enjoy the fun and the guessing all the more. 
It will be wise to depute some responsible person to superin- 
tend the preparations, merely because a leader is more or 
less necessary. Elaborate settings are not at all needed, 
but a borrowed hat, an old wig, somebody else’s dress, and 
a little powder and paint will often make all the difference. 

The easiest way to stage charades is to seat the audience 
away from the door of the room and for the actors to enter 
and go through their parts just inside the door. Where 
conditions permit, it will add to the effect if a small 
section of the room can be curtained off to form a kind of 
stage. 

There are many ways of performing a charade, but the 
best is to select a word of two or three syllables and for 
the meaning of each syllable, as well as that of the word, 
to be acted. Where charades are resorted to at a few 
minutes’ notice there will be no opportunity for the per- 
formers to do more than go through their acting in dumb- 
show ; but if the charades are prepared beforehand then 
' a few spoken lines coming from each player will add to the 
pleasure of the entertainment. In this latter case each 
actor should pronounce at least once the hidden word or 
syllable which he or she stands for. 
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There are, of course, endless words that lend themselves 
to charades, but the following list will be useful to those 
who require a selection in a hurry : 

Ap-ril, As-cent, Ass-ass-in, Ass-ure, Back-bone, Bad- 
min-ton, Bank-note, Bar-ca-rolle, Bar-gain, Big-a-mist, 
Boat-swain, Brew-er, Cab-in-et, Can-to, Cap-t-ure, Chair- 
man, Cock-tail, Count-ess, Cow-herd, Dec-or-ate, De-light, 
Dep-end, De-sign, Dic-tate, Dog-cart, Drag-on, Em-brace, 
Em-pire, En-list, En-try, Es-teem, Ex-am-ple, Fan-cy, 
Fare-well, Fa-ther, Fel-low, Fir-cone, Fore-head, For-give, 
Gate-way, Goose-berry, Green-house, Grand-mother, 
Ham-let, Health-y, Her-ring, In-close, In-no-cent, Just-ice, 
Kit-cat, Know-ledge, Lady-day, Land-mark, Life-boat, 
Loop-hole, Man-kind, Mar-ble, Match-less, Mis-take, Mis- 
print, Moon-light, O-pen, O-range, Par-take, Post-age, 
Ri-ding, Show-man, Two-pence, Under-rate. 

By way of an example we will take the word “‘ Ascent.” 
Being of two syllables, this should be performed in three 
sections by as many players. The first will imitate 
an ass, to suggest the first syllable ; the second will have 
the option of suggesting either the American coin known as 
a cent or, what is easiest to act, the word scent. Both are 
equally reasonable as spelling does not count, the sound 
being the only guide. Lastly, the third player uses the 
complete word and does anything appropriate for ascent. 
One thing should be guarded against in all charades, 
and that is to avoid slang pronunciations. The word 
“ Brewer” suggests an example. In this case we can see 
that a person might be tempted to act the last syllable, 
-er, as though it were her. This would be entirely out of 
place, especially as the syllable can be so readily treated 
as err, to make a mistake. 

In cases where a few words are to be spoken by each 
actor to suggest the word or syllable, the choice of examples 
is not so great as when the acting is to be done in dumb- 
show. A little ingenuity, however, will provide sufficient 
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examples for an evening’s amusement. The following 
may be taken as typical: 


(x) My first is in snow but not in hail; 
My second is in boat but not in pail; 
My third is in down but not in up; 
My fourth is in jug but not in cup; 
And all of me rhymes with the little word long. 


The letters are s-o-n-g, which gives the word which 
rhymes with long, i.e. song. 


(2) My first is in cabbage as well as in coat ; 
My second is in bait as well as in boat ; 
My third is in Kenneth as well as in Kate; 
My fourth is in health as well as in hate ; 
And all of me rhymes with the useful word fake. 
(Answer : cake.) 


(3) My first is in lamb but not in goat 3 
My second is in tie but not in coat; 
My third is in red but not in black ; 
My fourth is in Robert but not in Jack 3 
My fifth is in you but not in me; 
My whole hangs on an autumn tree. 
(Here the letters are b-e-r-r-y.) 


As variety helps to make a charade go, the reciters 
of these lines might be each provided with two large cards 
bearing the chief things they mention. «For instance, 
the reciter of the line “ My first is in lamb but not in 
goat ’’ might hold up two cards, one depicting a lamb, the 
other a goat. A picture of a tie and a coat would be 
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displayed by the second performer, and so on. Another 
plan is to furnish each reciter with a long scroll of paper 
bearing the line recited, and this is held open when the 
recitation is completed. The benefit of this arrangement 
is that nobody in the audience can complain that he or 
she has forgotten the lines. 

Another example of the first kind of charade, composed 
by Archbishop Whatley, is: 


My first is in equality, 
My second inferiority, 
My whole superiority. 
(Answer: Peer-less.) 


Mark Lemon, a one-time editor of ‘‘ Punch,” wrote the 
following : 


Old Charlie Brown, who a big rogue was reckon’d, 

Was brought up at my first for making my second. 

He was fined, and because he no money would pay, 

Had to work with my whole on the King’s highway. 
(Answer : Bar-Row—Barrow.) 


“ 
Here are some further examples : 


My jirst some men will often take 

Entirely for my second’s sake | 

But very few, indeed, there are 

Who both together well can bear. 
(Answer: Miss-Fortune—Misfortuné.) 


I am a pretty little flower, 

And oft have deck’d a lady’s bower. 

My first sounds stiff but yet is neat, 

Like some old ladies you may meet ; 

My next is a flower you well must know, 

Which in the spring does sweetly blow. 
(Answer : Prim-rose—Primrose.) 
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My first is a pronoun, 

My second a puppet, 

And you are my whole. 
(Answer : I-doll—Idol.) 


My /irst’s the foe of rats and mice; 

My next you'll find in the word fair : 

My third of various forms and price, 

Oft decorates my lady’s hair ; 

My whole in foreign climes is said 

To form a mansion for the dead. 
(Answer ; Cat-a-comb.) 


My first is sorrow ; 

My second came first ; 

My whole came second. 
(Answer : Woe-man— Woman.) 


The following are slightly different in form : 


My first in your face has a prominent place, 
My next in a smile you appear ; 
A bundle of blossoms my whole will complete, 
When Flora bedizens the year. 
(Answer: Nose-gay.) 


My first is a term implying a firm, 
_ When it follows a business man’s name ; 
My next plainly tells of a female who dwells 
In seclusion where man never came : 
Martial sounds from my third redoubling are heard 
When he demon of war has awoke ; 
But what am I doing, this trifle pursuing ? 
For really my whole’s but a joke. 
(Answer : Co-nun-drum.) 


? 
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My first upon your table oft, 
At breakfast time has been, 
And in the stable raised aloft, 
My second may be seen. 
My whole contains my first in rows, 
And you possess one, I suppose. 
(Answer: Toast-rack.) 


A second form of charades is known as “ figure charades.” 
In this case a word is chosen; from it other and shorter 
words are formed, and these are vaguely hinted at to the 
audience. The problem is to discover the original word. 
The idea is, perhaps, best conveyed by means of an example. 
For instance, we will suppose that the word to be sought is 


CHARADE 
ce Sik, We Me AEA OR 


The figures below the letters denote their numbers. 
One performer announces that “‘ My second, third, fourth, 
and sixth is the opposite to soft.” Another performer 
follows with “ My seventh, fifth, and fourth may be seen 
on the side of my face.” A third performer adds, “ My 
first, third, and fourth runs on wheels’’; and the last per- 
former says ‘“‘ My whole is something people play.” In 
this kind of charade the actors should be provided with 
scrolls marked with the numbers announced by them, 
otherwise the audience will not be able to remember them. 

A third form of charade consists in selecting some word, 
preferably of two syllables, and making a little three-act 
play concerning it. The first act refers to the first syllable, 
the second act to the second syllable, and the third act 
to the whole word. As an example, let us suppose that 
the word “‘ Shakespeare ’’ has been chosen. Act I would 
introduce two or three players who discuss some terrible 
apparition which made each of them shake. The fact 


ie 
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that more than one of them shook would give the effect 
of shakes. Act II opens with a little téte-a-téte between 
two ladies ; they are discussing a third party whom one 
of them met on the pier. “Are you sure,” inquires the 
friend, “ that it was on the pier that you met her.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
_ comes the reply, “on the pier.”” Act III reveals a school- 
boy endeavouring to learn by heart some lines of poetry 
commencing with ‘Friends, Romans, ‘Countrymen.” 
His little sister inquires of him, “‘ Who wrote those lines ? ” 
He replies, ‘“‘ That’s what I’d like to know.” Of course 
we have only indicated here that part of the plot which 
is necessary to a solution of the word “‘ Shakespeare” ; 
but in the acting a good deal of additional matter must be 
woven in to confuse the story. 


CHAPTER V 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS 


Mc? children delight in acting a part, and tableaux 
vivants give admirable scope to these desires. Some 
grown-up person must plan all the arrangements before 
the day of the party, in order that the preliminaries 
may not take up too much valuable time. It will be 
necessary to decide on the scenes and have appropriate 
dresses and stage properties all ready. And then it will 
be the simplest of matters to invite Miss A. and Master B. 
to come and help, unbeknown to the other members of 
the party. ; 

Before a picture can be schemed out it will be necessary 
to think both of the audience and the children who are 
to take part in the production. It would be no good, for 
instance, to decide on Hamlet’s accusation of his uncle 
as a subject when the players were only capable of under- 
standing a nursery rhyme; and, similarly, a classical 
subject would be eminently out of place when the audience: 
was not in touch with literary learning. Probably the 
best kind of programme will be one where the subjects are 
graded or varied to suit a variety of tastes; then there 
will be less chance of going astray. 

In selecting tableaux, we find that a good deal of inspira- 
tion can-be derived from picture-books. Take any of, 
say, Kate Greenaway’s books and it will be an easy.matter 
to select half a dozen subjects suitable for very young 
children to perform. There will be ‘“ Jack and Jill,” 
“Little Miss Muffet,’ “ Georgie Porgie,’ ‘Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s Son,’’ and many other famous little people 
all waiting to be staged in dumb show. 

For older girls and boys capital ideas can be derived 
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from such tales as ‘‘ Cinderella,’’ ‘“‘ The Forty Thieves,” 
“ Dick Whittington,” “‘ Aladdin,” ‘“‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” and “ Little Red Riding Hood.” 

Still older children will derive amusement from giving 
scenes out of Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,’ Kingsley’s 
“Heroes,” the ‘Tanglewood Tales,” and ‘“‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.”’ 

Boys and girls in their teens will find much to suit their 
powers in Shakespeare and Dickens. And if adults are 
desirous of trying their hand with ¢ableaux vivanis, let 
them turn to some of the better-known Academy pictures. 

There are, of course, endless ways in which a programme 
may be drawn up. One very pleasing method will be to 
devise half a dozen tableaux, all related to:each other, and 
then to arrange for various round’ games to be indulged 
in between the pictures. An excerpt froma Shakespearian , 
play would, for instance, lend itself admirably to this 
treatment. Take, say, the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice.” The 
trial scene might be given in dumb show; the curtain 
would be then lowered, the stage cleared, and when the 
curtain was raised Portia would recite her celebrated 
speech to Shylock. That could be followed by the scenes 
in which the ring changed hands, the arrival at Belmont, 
etc. Many of the tales of Dickens would answer equally 
well for this purpose, especially if it were only desired to 
give a series of tableaux in quick succession. His “‘ Christ- 
mas Carol’’ would suit this purpose extremely well. The 
first scene might be Mr. Scrooge’s office on Christmas 
Eve, the second the arrival of the ghost, the third Bob 
Cratchit’s dinner-party, and so on. 

The only difficulty in arranging tableaux vivants is that 
a good deal of scenery and many costumes are required. 
The more scenery, of course, one can devise the better; 
but when it is desired to be sparing in this direction, the 
best plan will be to stretch some plain white material across 
the background and to use a screen, suitably decorated, to 
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suggest the scene. As an example we will say that two 
little children are going to depict Jack and Jill. The white 
background should have a few distant trees pinned to it, 
the screen would have a card fixed to it so that one end 
was much higher than the other, and the whole then 
covered with green paper: this is the hill. A box is then 
placed near the screen, and over it is loosely stretched some 
green casement cloth. Jill is posed on the box and Jack 
is put sprawling on the floor of the stage. A few more 
touches here and there would complete the scenic effect. 
If, say, the tableau of “‘ Jack and Jill”’ is to be followed by 
“ Little Miss Muffet ’”’ it will be the work of a moment to 
rearrange Jill’s box to look like the famous tuffet, to pin a 
large spider’s web to the plain background, to turn the 
screen round and place on it some painted foliage. 

As to the costumes, a good deal can be done by impro- 
vizing ordinary wearing apparel to which touches of 
coloured material have been added. Where this is impos- 
sible, paper costumes can be easily devised with Dennison’s 
crépe papers. . 

It need hardly be added that a performance of tableaux 
vivants is made considerably more exciting if the audience 
is asked to guess the titles of the pictures and prizes are 
given to those who give the most correct answers. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THOUGHT-READING AND SECOND- 
SIGHT 


NLESS your guests are very young there is little 

doubt that they will enjoy a brief séance of thought- 
reading or second-sight. With a little preparation there 
is much that you can do that is both mystifying and 
exciting, and we strongly recommend you to try a few 
“stunts” when most of your visitors are over the age of 
twelve. 

The professional thought-reader often acts alone, but as 
you will only be disposed to spend a limited time in 
practising the art it will be much simpler if you work with 
a confederate. Your course of action may follow one of 
two very different plans. In the first your assistant will 
help you without the audience knowing that he is in any 
way connected ‘with you. In the second he will appear 
openly in the réle of your medium. 

We will suppose, first of all, that you decide to keep 
the audience in ignorance of the fact that you have an 
assistant. You will then plan such mysterious items as 
the following: “‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” you will say, 
“ T have had a certain amount of dealings with the ancients 
who taught the laws of mystification. I cannot claim that 
divination is one of my strong points, but this much I do 
aspire to, and that is to expose the simple thought of my 
audience.” This opening statement is, of course, merely 
an empty piece of verbiage to get your hearers into the 
proper frame of mind. ‘“‘ Now,” you will continue, “I 
would like you all to agree on a number less than a hundred 
while I am out of the room, and I should like one of you 
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to come with me to make quite sure that I am not listening 
outside the door.” You then ask the audience to select 
anyone they choose to watch over you while outside. 
This offer on your part to submit to a guard inspires 
confidence, and it means absolutely nothing. Somebody 
is then chosen and you are led from the room. It might 
possibly happen, as bad luck will arise at times, that your 
confederate is chosen by the multitude to watch over you 
outside, when, of course, he must remain within at all costs. 
If he has not wit enough to suggest someone else without 
attracting attention, you will have to say, supposing you 
are of the male sex, ‘‘ Well, that’s rough luck, I was hoping 
that some lady would be deputed to come with me.” And 
it is a thousand to one that a lady is chosen in the end. 
While you are outside, the company jointly agrees 
on the number twenty-five, we will suppose. Loud cries 
from within herald the news that all is ready and you 
re-enter looking very thoughtful. ‘ Ah, yes,” you mutter 
in low tones, ‘‘ the spirit of the unseen materialism is a 
little diffuse ; but I think we can delve into its quandaries.”’ 
You then go amongst your audience and, half apolo- 
getically, ask permission to place your hand on certain 
people’s foreheads. If the people are few, do it to all, 
but if numerous select both prominent and: unprominent 
guests. Say that some are not concentrating but others 
are very distinct. Linger over some and hurry over others. 
Whatever else you do, you must feel the forehead of your 
confederate and he will give you the clue. He will shut 
his teeth tightly and, without moving his face in the least, 
will click his jaws twice, then pause slightly and repeat 
the clicks five times. This will tell you that the required 
number is twenty-five. The clicks can be ielt quite 
plainly on the sides of the temples. Of course, you will 
‘not cry out “ twenty-five” immediately after you have 
sounded him; you will discreetly go to two or three 
other people and\ then say, “Ah, it is now apparent. 
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One quarter of one hundred” (or any other number) 
“comes to me fromthe depths of mystery.” 

Having performed this little fraud with satisfaction, 
turn to something else, as it is a good rule never to do 
exactly the same thing twice. Decide this time that you 
will divine any card out of a pack of playing cards, and, 
beforehand, agree with your confederate that one tap 
means hearts, two taps diamonds, etc., and that after a 
pause one, two, three, etc., taps mean one, two, three, etc., 
of the suit. You will not feel the foreheads this time, but 
hold the hands, one by one, of certain members present. 
You must be careful to hold your confederate’s hand so 
that the tips of his fingers can lightly tap the palm of 
your hand, and he must be careful that he taps so lightly 
that no jerks are apparent. Of course, if you care to code 
your work a little more thoroughly, the signals may be 
shortened by agreeing that a tap with the third finger 
counts five and taps with the second finger count one. 
This will get over the trouble of having to give eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen signals for a jack, queen, and king 
respectively. 

A less scientific form of thought-reading may be carried 
out in this way. You ask your audience to decide on any 
animal it chooses, while you are out of the room, and then 
when you return, to read out a list of twelve animals 
containing the selected one and eleven others. The names 
must be read over slowly and deliberately, and everybody, 
you will stipulate, must think hard of the chosen creature. 
While the names are being gone over you naturally scan | 
the sea of faces because you are reading the thoughts, and 
you look anxiously from one to the other. As a matter 
of fact, you really only look at the confederate, and, when 
the selected animal is mentioned, he just touches some part 
of his head—it may be to rub an eye, to flick an ear, or 
adjust his glasses. His act is done quite unassumingly 
and with every show of legitimacy. But it is sufficient 
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for your purpose, and when the list has been read over you 
say, “‘ Kangaroo,” because it was when this name was 
mentioned that your assistant yawned and put his hand 
up to his mouth. It will add to the mystery if you stop 
the names being read out, say halfway through, offering 
the excuse that Miss So-and-So is not concentrating, and 
you are sorry to say the “aura will be spoiled if every- 
body is not doing his or her bit_to complete its 
continuity.” 

Now, let us turn to work done openly with a confederate. 
You both come into the room, and, on being blindfolded 
by a selection made from the audience, you take a seat 
in a corner, your back to the room. Your assistant 
produces a pack of cards from his pocket and asks somebody 
to choose one at random. A card being decided on, your 
partner asks you which it is of the fifty-two possible cards, 
and is immediately told correctly. 

Now this accurate divination of the card appears a 
little mysterious to the onlookers. You certainly could 
not see, and the card was not the choice of your confederate. 
How then did you tell? Well, the matter is quite easy to 
explain. It all rests on the fact that what the confederate 
said to you was coded. 

Every thought-reader will naturally prefer to make 
his own code, but here is a simple specimen code : 

(xt) When the card is a diamond, the confederate speaks 
to the blindfolded partner, using a sentence beginning 
with the word “ Now.” 

(2) When the card is a heart, the sentence begins with 
the word ‘‘ Well.” 

(3) When the card is a spade, the sentence begins with 
the word ‘‘ What.” 

(4) When the card is a club, the sentence begins with the 
_ word “‘ Which.” 

From this it will be seen that the suit is easily divined. 
The actual card in the suit is told just as easily, for the 
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confederate uses a sentence containing one word for, 
each spot on the card. Thus: 

““ Well ?”’ stands for the ace of hearts. » 

“Well, what ?”’ stands for the two of hearts. 

“Well, what card ? ”’ stands for the three of hearts. 

“ Well, what is it ?’’ stands for the four of hearts. 

“Well, what card is it?’ stands for the five of hearts, 
etc., etc., jack, queen, and king being reckoned as eleven. 
twelve, and thirteen, respectively. 

In order to mystify the audience still more it is a good 
plan to allow two people to select a card simultaneously 
and, by framing two sentences on the above lines, you 
can immediately tell which the two are. 

It would, of course, be unwise to devote much of a 
séance to divining cards. After one example has been 
worked it will be well to turn to coins, because these the 
members of the audience can provide themselves. The 
coins that are likely to come up for scrutiny are the 
(1) farthing, (2) halfpenny, (3) penny, (4) threepenny bit, 
(5) sixpence, (6) shilling, (7) florin, and (8) half-crown. 

(a) To be able to tell the value of a coin, select eight 
key-words to come at the beginning of the confederate’s 
sentence. These eight words should fit in with the eight 
values mentioned above. 

(6) To be able to tell the date of a coin, work as 
follows : . 

(1) If date commences with “eighteen” the con- 
federate uses some hesitating expression as “‘ Er,” which 
is otherwise left out of all reckoning. 

(2) If date commences with “ nineteen,” which will be 
most usual, no hesitating commencement. 

(3) Tworemarks arenow made. The first will commence 
with the key-word (see above), and contain as many words 
as is indicated by the third figure of the date. The second 
remark will commence with any word, and contain as many 
words as is indicated by the fourth figure of the date, 
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(4) li a nought enters into the date, a slight cough 
suggests its presence. 

Thus the value and the date of your coin are quickly 
told. By remembering that George V came to the throne 
in 1910, Edward VII in 1901, and Victoria in 1837, you 
may wisely tell the audience that the coin bears the head 
of such and such a sovereign before you divulge the date. 

It is not a bad plan to have a simple code word to 
denote all foreign coins, since some member of the audience 
may easily have an odd mark or franc in his pocket. 
“ Ah,” you say, with a smile, as soon as you get the code 
word, “‘I am being offered a coin that cannot be spent 
in England ; it is of no use in our country ; it is foreign.” 

Many other simple things besides cards and coins can 
be dealt with. The confederate should, for instance, 
ask if anybody present has a watch that has stopped, and 
by means of his code you tell when it stopped. If nobody 
has such a watch, perhaps somebody would care to write 
down any time he chooses on a piece of paper, suggests 
the confederate and a member of the audience obliges with 
“Twelve twenty-five.’ The confederate then makes 
four rapid remarks, the first consisting of one word, the 
second with two, the third with two, and the fourth with 
five. A pause of slightly longer duration is made between 
the hours and minutes and a little cough or clearing of the 
throat denotes the presence of a nought. 

When a number of tricks of this character have been 
performed the “turn” is slightly varied. You remove 
your bandage and distribute a number of sheets of paper 
and ask the audience to write on them the name of a 
country, a noted person, a town, etc. When the writing 
is finished the papers are carefully folded or sealed in 
envelopes so that the names are obscured. The papers 
are collected and set before you. ‘ Ah,” you say as you 
pick up one, ‘this bears the word ‘Bombay.’’’ You 
open the paper and read “‘ Bombay,” and rapidly proceed 
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to the next. ‘‘ This one says—now let me see—Stock: 
holm.” You open the paper and read “ Stockholm.’ 
“Which gentleman or lady, please, wrote Stockholm ?’ 
Up goes a hand and everybody is satisfied. In the same 
way a good number of the papers are first divined anc 
then read, following which some member of the audience 
admits having written the name. The trick is this. The 
first paper did not say ‘‘Bombay”’ but ‘‘ Stockholm.’ 
“ Bombay ’’ was merely invented by you and you weré 
quick to pass it over. The name you gave out as being 
on the second paper was really on the first, the one you 
gave out as being on the third paper was on the second. 
and so on. Thus you always read the name on a paper 
before you gave it out to the audience. 

With this, we must draw to a close our remarks about 
thought-reading. Undoubtedly it is an art which offers 
very fine opportunities for those who will take the trouble 
to apply these hints to fresh themes. Five or six items 
will usually take up quite as much time as will be con- 
venient for a party. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONUNDRUMS WOKTH ASKING 


ee URUMS prove extremely useful for pro- 
ducing mirth and-merriment at parties. Every- 
body should be prepared with a few examples. Below 
we give a good selection. The answers will be found 
at the end of this chapter. 


. What kind of tables do we cook and eat ? 
. Why is the end of G never short ? 
. What is the difference between weather when it is 


slightly foggy and a gentleman ? 


. What kind of pets do we sometimes eat ? 


What is it that occurs once in every minute, twice 
in a moment, and not once in a year ? 
When does a caterpillar grow good? 


. What is the difference between a frightened child — 


and a shipwrecked sailor ? 
Why is a lady’s jumper like a piece of orange 


. What is smaller than the mouth of the smallest 


germ ? 


. Why is a policeman like an aeroplane ? 

. Why is the letter F like a banana skin? 

: Why is a pig a curious creature ? 

. When is a rock not a rock ? 

. What key is best for unlocking the tongue ? 

. What is that which you must keep after you have 


given it to somebody ? 


. When a black man dies, what do his relations do ? 
. Why is it wrong to speak of the number 288 ? 

. Why is the letter W like a scandalmonger ? 

. Why is a caterpillar like a greedy boy? 
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What did Adam and Eve do when they were turned 
out of the Garden of Eden ? 

Why is a cart-horse like a benevolent gentleman ? 

How many sides has a circle ? 

Why is a chicken going along like a burglary ? 

What shape is a kiss ? 

When was Adam married ? 

Why is an honest man like a cat burglar who is at 
this moment upstairs in your bedroom ? 

What is it that nobody wants but nobody wants 
to lose ? 

What did William Tell, junior, say when his father 
shot the apple ? 


. Why is the wick of a candle like Athens ? 

. Why is Ireland going to be a very rich country ? 

. Why is a beehive like a spectator ? 

. To what question can you answer nothing but 


vege? 


. Why is a room full of married people empty ? 

. Spell “ expediency ” with five letters. 

. Why is a clergyman like a nouveau riche ? 

. The Bible tells us the colours of the winds and storms. 


What are they ? 


. Which stars are like wicked old men ? 
. A man was about to hit somebody. Why was he 


like a clock with the hands at 12. 59? 


. What is the difference between a woman who 


gossips and a looking-glass ? 


. Why is a short negro like a white man ? 
. Why was Shylock, when he had the ’flu, like a 


diamond ring ? 


. Why is a mouse like grass ? 


. Why is a miser like a man who can’t remember ? 
.. Which has most legs, a boy or no boy ? 
. Why is the letter A like a boy being chased by a 


bee ? 
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. What word of five letters, if you take two letters . 


from it, leaves one ? 


. When is a baby like a cup and saucer ? 
. When is a clock on the stairs a source of danger ? 
. What is it that is purchased by the yard and worn 


by the foot ? 


. What is the difference between a jailer and a man 


who deals in watches ? 


; Why is the home of a bee like married life ? 
. Why are clouds like a man who drives a horse and 


cart ? 


. What is it that never asks any questions but has 


to be continually answered ? 


. What is the difference between a lazy schoolboy 


and an angler ? 


. What vegetable is dangerous if found on board 


ship ? 


. Why is a member of Parliament like a tramp? 
. Which is more valuable, a one-pound Treasury note 


or twenty separate shillings ? 


. When is a youngster like a small bucket ? 
. What is the centre of gravity ? 
. What can you knit without knitting needles ? 


ANSWERS— 


. Vegetables. 
. Because it always ends “ long.”’ 


One is a mist and the other a mister. 
Crumpets. 


. The letter M. 


When it turns over a new leaf. : 
One clings to his ma and the other to his spar (his pz). 


. Because they are both easy to slip on. ’ 


The things it eats. 
They both take people up. 
Because they both make all fall. 
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12. 
. When it is a shamrock. 

. Whisky. 

. Your word. 

. Go a black burying. 

. Because it is too gross. 

- Because it makes ill-will. 

. Because they both make the butterfly. 

. They raised Cain. 

. They both stop at the sound of woe. 

. Two, an inside and an outside. 

. Because it is a fowl proceeding. 

. Elliptical (a lip tickle). 

. Upon his wedding-eve. 

. They are both above doing a bad action. 

. A lawsuit. 

. That’s an arrow escape. 

. Because it is in the middle of Greece. 

. Because its capital is always Dublin. 

. It is a beholder. 

. What does Y-E-S spell ? 

. Because there is not a single person in it. 
-XPDNC., 

. They both know all about the prophets (profits). 

. It says “ The winds vose and the storms blew” (blue). 
. Those that sin till late. 

. They were both on the point of striking one. 

. One speaks without reflecting and the others reflects 
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Because you can’t cure it before it is killed. 


without speaking. 


. Because he is not at all black (not a tall black). 
- Because he was a Jew ill (jewel). 

. The cat’ll eat it (cattle). 

. They are both for getting (forgetting). 

- No boy has three legs but a boy has only two. 
. B follows after both. 

. St-one, 
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. When it is a-teething (tea thing). 

. When it is about to run and strike one. 

. A carpet. . 

. One watches cells and the other sells watches. 

. They are both made up of cells (sells). 

. They both hold the reins (rains). 

. The door-bell. 

. One hates his books and the other baits his hooks. 
. A leek (leak). 

. They both have the letters M P at the end of their 


names. 


. The Treasury note, because when you put it in your 


purse you double it, and when you take it out 
you see it increases (in creases). 


. When it is a little pale (pail). 
. The letter V. 
. Your brows, 


CHAPTER VIII 
A PARTY SIDE-SHOW 


EE your visitors are not too young they will enjoy a 

party side-show arranged on the, following lines. A 
room is set apart and kept under lock and key, the door 
being labelled in high-sounding terms, “ The Grand 
Museum,” or something equally ambitious. An air of 
mystery must invest the place, and, in various ways, an 
attempt should be made to arouse your visitors’ curiosity. 
When a spare moment arrives an announcement should 
be given out that the museum is open to all who care to 
pay any of the usual forfeits. 

A good number of people having elected to discover 
for themselves what the museum consists of, they are 
given a neatly-produced catalogue, such as can be printed 
with a duplicator. This catalogue tells them all about 
what they are going tosee. For instance : 

Item 1 is a tableau representing “ Why She Wept.” 

Item 2 is a tableau of “ The Waits.” 

Item 3 is labelled “ The Last Word.” 

The visitors enter, and, arranged around the room, they 
find various pictures and exhibits. The whole thing is, 
of course, a mild hoax. “ Why She Wept” is a peeled 
onion. “The Waits” are one pound and half-pound 
weights. ‘‘ The Last Word” is a card bearing the letters 
Zymotic, which is usually the final entry in dictionaries, 
and so on. 

In arranging the items for such an exhibition you will 
naturally derive much fun out of originating your own 
examples. Certain topical things will suggest themselves, 
and mild skits on your friends, their characteristics, and 
_ their actions, will be permissible, if not too trenchant. 
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The following items we have met with at party side-shows, 
and readers of this book may feel disposed to repeat them. 
(x) ““A Musical Evening ’’—a picture post card showing 
cats howling in the dead of night. (2) “‘ The Battle of 
Waterloo ’’—a snapshot of a crowd trying to get on a 
platform at the said railway station. (3) “ The Young 
Pretender ’’—a youthful tramp obviously telling a tall 
yarn. (4) “A Portrait of Elsie C. Car’’—a sketch of an 
L.C.C. tramcar. (5) ‘“ Parted’’—an old pair of trousers 
with some of the necessary buttons lying loose at the side. 
(6) “‘ Cut to the Heart ’’—a cabbage appropriately severed. 
(7) ‘‘ When Extremes Meet ’—a chimney-sweep knocking 
into a well-groomed man about town. (8) “ The Horse 
Fair’’—a handful of oats. (9)‘‘A Portrait of King 
George”’—a halfpenny stamp. Last but not. least, an 
exhibit bearing the inscription WAY OUT. This in the 
catalogue is entitled ‘‘ Returning from The Oaks.” 

About fifty such items will be needed for this kind of 
side-show. 
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Auld Lang Syne 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne? 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty frien’, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine ; 

And we'll tak’ a right gude willie-waught 
For auld lang syne. 


And surely ye’ll be your pint stoup, 
And surely I’ll be mine! 

And we'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yee 
For auld lang syne. 


